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THREE VIEWS OF LIFE. 
AN UNPUBLISHED SERMON OF Dr. HEDGE.* 


“Give me the portion of goods that falleth to me.” 
“ Nay, but I will verily buy it at the full price.” 
“Tt is more blessed to give than to receive.” 


Our manner of life will depend very much on the view 
we take of the meaning and ends of life. Q@ur practice will 
correspond with our theory. Perhaps you have no definite 
theory on the subject. You may not be conscious of enter- 
taining one. I suppose very few are conscious of any such 
thing. You don’t speculate, you don’t reason; you project 
no elaborate scheme; you seldom say distinctly to yourself, 
This is my view and plan of life, and such is the use I intend 
to make of myself and the world. Nevertheless, we have 
all our theory, conscious or unconscious. We have our gen- 
eral idea of life, which consciously or unconsciously under- 
lies our scheming and our dreaming, according to which our 
course is shaped, and according to which our destiny pro- 
ceeds. 


. *This sermon is selected from a number which he had set aside for possible 
publication, as an example of his manner as a preacher, in which character he is 
less widely known than as an orator or essayist. Dr. George Putnam, then the most 
brilliant and effective of our preachers, was much interested by the account given 
him of its argument, saying, in feigned jealousy, “That is one of my subjects: I 
ought to have preached that sermon myself !” 
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Now there are three principal views of life indicated in the 
three brief passages of Scripture which I have quoted. I 
will call them the childish view, the manly view, and the 
heroic view. 

1. The first is the childish view. Its language is, “ Give 
me the portion of goods that falleth to me.” Observe the 
expression, “ falleth to me,” as if anything fell to us of right. 
The distinguishing principle in this view of life is having 
without getting, unconditional reception, gratuitous bounty, 
unmerited luck: “ Give me the portion of goods that falleth 
to me.” You remember who it was whom the Scripture rep- 
resents as making this demand. It was the Prodigal Son 
in the parable. His subsequent career is a signal illustra- 
tion of the natural tendency and practical operation of this 
view of life. This young man, it seems,— very young he 
must have been, and very green in his judgments and ex- 
pectations,— looked out upon the world from beneath the 
paternal roof, and saw there something that drew him with 
irresistible attraction. 

What was it? A life of active usefulness? Honorable 
distinction, the respect and good will of his fellow-citizens, 
the consciousness of well-doing, well-merited success? Noth- 
ing of the sort! He was not looking in that direction. He 
saw a vision of a fast young man, centre of a choice circle of 
boon companions of both sexes, occupying themselves with 
games of chance, tossing the inconstant dice, or reclining at 
the mighty banquet, the sparkling wine-cup in their hands, 
the festive chaplet on their brows, enjoying “ the good things 
that are present,” and “speedily using the creatures as in 
youth.” This was his vision of a blessed life. And he said 
to his father, * Give me the portion of goods that falleth to 
me.” And the father, who should have known better, 
divided unto them his living. Foolish man! He has a son 
who is bound for destruction, and he gives him a swift horse 
to carry him thither! Forbear, rash father! Resist thy 
son’s importunate desire! If he ask for money, give him 
work. If he come to thee for a living, send him to Joppa, 
place him in charge of some prudent shipmaster, to do busi- 

° 
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ness on the great waters, to struggle with the elements; or 
bind him apprentice to some useful handicraft. But by all 
means withhold from him yet that portion of goods, nor send 
a young man into the world with large means and little 
sense and no principle, and no guidance but his own mad 
will. 

It is not my design to follow out this particular case of 
practical aberration resulting from a false and foolish theory 
of life. It is one of the proofs of the blessed Master’s in- 
sight into human character that thus deduces the profligate 
life of the prodigal son from the false expectation with which 
he begins his career. 

“Give me the portion of goods that falleth to me.” How 
many young men set outin life with this demand, thinking 
more of their fancied claims than they do of their real obli- 
gations, more of luck than of work, of that which is to fall 
to them than of what they are to win by their own labor; 
regarding life as a game of chance instead of a long and 
laborious task, the world as a house of entertainment,— 
board and lodging free, or nearly so, and sumptuous at that, 
everything that heart can wish, with very little trouble in 
the getting of it! This childish view of life has many modifi- 
cations. One expects his portion of goods to fall to him by 
inheritance ; another expects it by special indulgence from 
the world. Here is one who has no thought of maintaining 
himself by any adequate exertion of his own; and there one 
whose notion of self-maintenance consists in so watching his 
opportunity as to snatch a competence by some lucky hit, 

some financial operation which creates no real values, but 
realizes large profits on the faith of artificial ones. 

In either case, and in all cases where this view is held, 
whether consciously or unconsciously, the main point is 
having without producing, or having beyond all proportion 
more than one produces by legitimate effort. The view 
implies an imaginary claim,— the portion that falleth to me, 
as if anything fell to us of right, as if the mere fact of our 
existence and our wants created a claim to anything more 
than the requisite faculty by which that existence is main- 
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tained and those wants supplied. This is all that Nature 
furnishes to any of her children. No creature is supported 
without an adequate outlay of strength or skill, or without 
some equivalent in return for its maintenance. Why should 
man, of all creatures the most richly endowed, with facul- 
ties equal to all the exigencies of his complex life,— why 
should he be indulged with an ease accorded to no creature 
besides ? 

You say your existence is not voluntary, you did not ask 
to be, you were thrust into the world without any will of 
your own, the world which produced you is bound to main- 
tain you, the world owes you a living. It may be so, but 
whether or not the obligation exists on the part of the world 
is a matter of no practical consequence. It is certain that 
the world will not maintain you except on certain condi- 
tions. You must either work or steal, by whatever name 
you call your stealing. Every other existence is just as 
uncalled for as your own. Beast, bird, and insect did not 
ask to be: they are thrust upon the world without any 
wish or will of their own. But if one of these creatures 
should deny its instincts, and call upon Nature to maintain 
it, and take no thought for itself, there is no provision made 
for it: none of its tribe will minister to it, it must inevita- 
bly perish. Your existence is forced upon you; but along 
with that existence are given you the faculties and organs 
needful for your support,—the reasoning mind, the cun- 
ning hand, brain, sinews, muscles,— and, for capital, a vast 
amount of hereditary knowledge, the accumulated wisdom 
of all preceding generations. With this outfit your claim 
is satisfied: you have no fair title to anything more than 
this except as you create one by your service. Beyond 
this the world owes you nothing but wages for your work. 

And what is this world into which you are cast, and of 
which you expect that your portion shall fall to you? We 
speak of it as a power that works with spontaneous produc- 
tion, as if it had wealth of its own to confer. That is true 
only to a limited extent of savage life in tropical climes. 
The world in which you live is the product of industry. 
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Ages of labor have made it what it is. You cannot stir 
without coming into contact with the industry of past gen- 
erations. When you woke this morning, the first thing 
which your eyes beheld, most likely, was something whose 
existence such as it is embodies the efforts, the care, the skill, 
of ages. Centuries were required to build the house in 
which you live, with all its means and appliances. The 
bread on which you broke your morning’s fast, by how much 
it differed from the native grasses on the table-lands of Asia, 
through all the stages of planting, reaping, threshing, grind- 
ing, baking, with all the collateral and tributary arts con- 
cerned in those processes,— that bread was the product of 
the thought and the toil of countless minds and countless 
hands. Others have labored, and you have entered into 
their labors. Seek to enter not with the senses only and 
selfish fruition, but with grateful returns, with resolute 
effort and productive labor. 

Let us see what kind of character is likely to go with the 
childish view of life, what kind of character it is likely to 
produce, what kind of life he is likely to lead who is looking 
for something to fall to him without compensation. Self- 
indulgence, luxurious indolence, will form the distinguishing 
trait in such a character and such a life,—that indolence 
which, if not the most deadly, is the most incurable of moral 
diseases, lodging itself in the marrow of the bones, and be- 
coming a component part of the system it attacks. And 
indolence loves company. Profligate and dissolute life is 
its natural concomitant. He who takes his portion of goods 
without an equivalent will not be very scrupulous as to 
the amount which he takes. The principle is the same, 
whether he takes much or little. When once a man opens 
an account with his neighbor for goods which he has no 
means and no serious intention of paying for, he is not 
careful to limit the amount by the actual necessities of his 
condition. He will go on taking as long as goods and credit 
last. 

Neither will such a character be likely to use with mod- 
eration the portion of goods which he takes. That which 
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is easily got is easily dissipated ; and he who begins by living 
without cost to himself will be likely to end with the heavi- 
est cost which a man can pay for his living,—the price of 
his innocence. 

Or suppose this view of life to be entertained with some- 
what different modifications. Suppose it to be entertained 
by a person of some energy, who is not content to be in- 
active, and does not look to be maintained without effort, 
but whose idea and expectation are to acquire a sudden 
and ample fortune, with the least possible outlay of actual 
labor. In that case, the life will not be an indolent and 
dissolute one, but a life of cunning and intrigue, a life spent 
in speculating on’ the industry and credulity of others, 
instead of toiling and amassing for one’s self. Most of our 
politicians by profession: are of this class. The world 
abounds in characters and lives of this description. There 
is a prevalent shrinking from hard work, a disposition to 
throw off the burden of productive industry on those who 
are forced by necessity to undertake it; to strike out easier 
and quicker roads to wealth, while others plod the rugged 
way to delving toil; to play at dice with the world; to 
gamble for one’s portion of goods instead of working for it, 
without considering very nicely the rules of fair play, if any 
such rules there be in such a game. The clerk in the shop 
or counting-room who embezzles the proceeds of his master’s 
business to defray the cost of his pleasant vices, the agent 
of a joint-stock company who appropriates the general funds, 
are the natural products of this tendency. It manifests 
itself in other ways. The excess of trade over humbler and 
more laborious pursuits, the abuse of credit, financiering on 
the large and the small scale, speculations and peculations, 
and whatever else partakes of this character, are all symp- 
toms of the manifold and wide-spread disease engendered by 
this false view of life. 

But, aside from these, the state of mind which this view 
originates in or presupposes is radically wrong, and at war 
with the evident design of Deity implied in the human 
organism. Every muscle in the human body is a protest 
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against it. Every faculty in the human mind refutes and 
condemns it. By every muscle in his body and by every 
faculty in his mind man is called and bound and dedicated 
by God to labor. 

Some allowance must be made for the difficulty, in many 
cases, of finding the needful employment and a sphere of 
action congenial with or suited to one’s powers. There come 
to us beggars who beg for work. A very legitimate kind of 
begging is that. Sad that we should ever be unable to satisfy 
that demand, that we cannot always bring those muscles 
and sinews, that good will and faculty, into fruitful contact 
with the world of matter and the necessary tasks of society. 
Sad the spectacle of young men or young women who are 
willing to work and can find no work to do. Sad the will 
without the opportunity. But sadder still the opportunity 
without the will. There is no more melancholy spectacle 
than to see a young man in the bloom of life, with sound 
health and a perfect organization, shrinking from labor and 
suffering his days to glide away without profit to himself or 
the world. 

Suppose some costly ship, designed to navigate the seas, 
never to become acquainted with her proper element, never 
to dip her keel into the wave, never to feel the surge 
against her bows and the spray in her rigging, but to remain 
forever high and dry in the ship-yard, shored and propped 
and carefully stayed to keep her in place, and converted, per- 
haps, into a storehouse or a house of entertainment, stuffed 
with goods things for home consumption, instead of following 
her natural vocation on the wide deep; or suppose that, being 
launched, instead of traversing the seas from continent to 
continent, and taking and discharging cargoes at Calcutta 
or Sydney or Boston, she should float, a mere pleasure 
barge, on the river’s tide. That gallant vessel would not 
more lamentably fail of her destination than the healthy, 
vigorous, and well-endowed youth who has no part in the 
world’s work, no path on the world’s deep, no calling, no 
mission to his fellow-men, no aim or aspiration but to take 
the portion of goods that falleth to him, no business but to 
enjoy them to the uttermost capacity of his stomach. 
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2. We come, then, to the second view, what I call the 
manly view of life. “Nay; but I will verily buy it for 
the full price.’ These are the words of David to Ornan 
concerning a piece of land which David was to purchase in 
order to erect upon it an altar to Jehovah. The land was 
Ornan’s threshing-floor. Grant me, said David, the place of 
this threshing-floor, that I may build an altar therein unto 
the Lord. Now, when Ornan learned the purpose for which 
David designed the land, he offered it to him without price. 
He would be happy to make him a present of the lot. 
“Take it to thee, and let my lord the king do that which 
is good in his eyes. Lo, I give thee the oxen also for 
burnt-offerings, and the threshing instruments for wood, 
and the wheat for the meat offering; I give it all.” But 
David was a man of large nature and lofty spirit: he did not 
choose to get property for the Lord in that way. 

Perhaps he was over-scrupulous. If a Christian society at 
the present day, about to build a church, should have an 
offer of a piece of land to be given them for that purpose, I 
fancy they would not hesitate long to accept the gift. But 
David felt differently. He was a proud man, and he de- 
clined the gift. “ And King David said to Ornan, Nay; but 
I will verily buy it for the full price: I will not take that 
which is thine for the Lord, nor offer burnt-offerings with- 
out cost.” And he gave him what he held to be a sufficient 
price. 

You observe here a principle of action involving an entirely 
different view of life from that which we have been con- 
sidering, and which I called the childish view. It is that 
view which regards life as an obligation, not as a claim; as 
a dispensation of tasks and duties, and not of gratuitous 
favors ; which regards the world as a seed-field where each 
must dig and plant for himself, and where personal effort is 
the just and necessary equivalent for every advantage, and 
not as a storehouse of goods where all have free access and 
may help themselves to such things as they like,—or rather 
as a safe, of which some favored few have the key, and may 
take the portion of goods that falleth to them by special 
grace. 
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Of this view observe first its essential agreement with the 
nature of man, its fitness in relation to the human constitu- 
tion. Every nerve in our body is an argument for it. Man 
is made and constituted a working being. It is only by 
labor that he can realize what is in him, the measure of his 
powers, the measure of his joys, full development, full stat- 
ure, full satisfaction. He must work not only to be truly 
happy and at peace with himself and the world, but he must 
work to be truly human. And, if any one thinks to thrive 
without work, he will find erelong that nature has not been 
consulted in that arrangement. One faculty after another 
goes to sleep, one satisfaction after another dies out, one hold 
upon the world after another gives way, and at last there 
remains only the human automaton, with all its life reduced 
to one or two senses, and all its consciousness concentrated 
in a half-waking dream of self. We read of a Roman who 
vegetated after this fashion, and was treated as one dead by 
his acquaintance. They wrote upon his house as on a tomb, 
“Here lies Servilius.” 

Observe, next, the agreement between this view of life and 
the constitution of the universe considered as a system of 
legislation, where everything has its price, where inexorable 
law has established a fixed ratio between income and out- 
lay, and proportioned the worth of every product to the 
price it costs; t.e., to the labor and care involved in its pro- 
duction. We need not search far to find evidence of such a 
law or to trace its operation in nature and life. A glance at 
the universe shows how all things are conditioned, and how 
no real good can spring from the bosom of nature or the 
mind of man without its equivalent outlay of faculty and 
labor. There is no luck in nature, but a rigorous legislation 
extending to the minutest particulars and last details of life. 
Take any product of the vegetable world. Examine an ear 
of corn, and study its law. There was only one possible way 
in which that ear could grow, having precisely that character 
and no other. ‘That way includes unnumbered details, some 
of which you can trace and many of which you cannot trace. 
Form, color, size, everything pertaining to it, depends on 
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antecedent conditions; and, if one of those antecedents had 
failed, that particular ear of corn could never have been. 
So exact are the laws of the natural world. 

Do you suppose that the laws of the moral world are less 
so? There, too, there is no hap. It is all legislation, law. 
On every good that life offers a price is set. For every ad- 
vantage that man wins there is a just equivalent; and for 
every indulgence that a man steals there is also a just equiva- 
lent, exacted by immutable necessity. You may think to 
have your portion of worldly goods without paying for it ; but 
pay for it you must, somewhere and somehow. There is no 
evading the universal law, subtle as light and hard as ada- 
mant. You may pay the price before or after, as you see fit, 
— before with adequate effort, after with inevitable reckon- 
ing,— but pay it you must. You are caught in the coil of 
this dilemma, and shall in no wise come out thence till you 
have paid the uttermost farthing. In the way of action or 
of suffering you must render an equivalent for all that you 
have received of talent, opportunity, gifts, and goods. The 
true wisdom is to face the fact with a resolute acceptance of 
your position and responsibilities, to front the world with a 
full understanding that you can have nothing without paying 
for it, and a fixed determination to take nothing without pay- 
ing for it, to pay as you go, and to pay the full price. 

Consider, lastly, the intrinsic justice of this view in rela- 
tion to society. The well-being of society requires that each 
individual should contribute his quota to the common stock. 
If one may ask for the portion of goods that falleth to him 
without so contributing, then all may; and, if all were to 
wait for what falls to them, there would be no portion for 
any. We owe it not only tothe present well-being of man- 
kind to render as we receive: we owe it to the past. We 
are debtors to the race, and that to an extent which we can 
but imperfectly repay at the best. Compare your position 
in the present condition of society with that of primitive 
man. Think of the countless blessings of civilized life, from 
the roof which shelters to the book which enlightens or en- 
tertains you, to the religion which elevates and saves you,— 
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blessings which are life itself to the civilized man, which 
could not be abolished without loosening the bands of soci- 
ety and sending each individual, a solitary savage, into the 
wilderness,— think of these, and consider whence they are 
derived. What we call civilization is the product of slow 
millenniums of faithful toil, the gradual contributions of 
millions in times past of such as did not ask for the portion 
of goods that might fall to them, but said, “ Nay, verily, but 
I will buy it for the full price,” and often paid more than 
the price for the portion which fell to them of worldly good. 

Do you feel no call to emulate their example, and out of 
your ability to pay back at least some small fraction of the 
infinite debt to society? You may not be able to impart 
any gift or create any value which shall cause your name 
to be inscribed among the benefactors of the race, Well, 
then, impart what you have, give what you can of your 
want as these of their abundance. Your faculty such as it 
is, your time, your good will, the work of your head or your 
hands, your earthly life, your uttermost, whatever it is, out 
with it, and in with it into the common stock! Let it go 
for what it is worth, and be sure it will count in the 
great result,— the ground edifice of society, where so many 
myriad lives and works are fitly framed together and com- 
pacted by that which every joint supplieth. Every effort 
tells. It was well said that he who causes a blade of corn 
to grow where none grew before is a benefactor to society. 
. The unit of your labor, be it never so insignificant, is an 
integral constituent in the sum of things. 

3. I can only glance, in conclusion, at the third and high- 
est view of life, which I term the heroic, the view implied in 
the saying, It is more blessed to give than to receive; the 
view of those who not only disdain to receive their portion 
of goods without an equivalent, who not only expect and 
desire to pay for what they get, but who do not even 
expect to get the equivalent, in any market sense, for what 
they give ; who do not think of remuneration in kind, who 
are willing to labor and to give, hoping for nothing again. 
These are the heroes of society, without whom, alas! how 
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poor and barren our earthly life! What a world it would 
be on which we are cast, if nothing had ever been done in it 
without pay! How large a portion of the dearest blessings 
of life would be wanting to us at this moment but for those 
who were willing to spend and be spent without hope of 
reward,— those hero priests who have sacrificed, each in 
their day, at the altar of human weal, and whose sacrifice 
was their life! The grandest things that have been done 
in this world have been done without pay, for this reason, 
if no other, that the world was never rich enough to pay the 
doers of them. There was never money enough coined to 
satisfy their just demands. When Moses placed himself at 
the head of his people, and led them forth, and humanity 
with them, from the bondage of Egypt, through all the 
perils and privations of the desert, to the land of promise, 
he had not been hired for that work by the job nor by the 
day. When the Christian confessors of the first three cen- 
turies built up painfully, out of their labors and their sor- 
rows, their lives and their deaths, the stupendous fabric of 
the Christian Church, they did not sit down first and con- 
sider, would it pay, was it labor well invested. When 
Gregory the Great administered, in the stormy time on 
which he was cast, amid the agonies of a dying world, the 
perplexed affairs of the Roman see, he did not do it by con- 
tract. When Clarkson toiled and planned and struggled and 
contrived, when, baffled and disappointed, he still returned 
to the charge, and struggled on, through twenty long years, 
for the abolition of the slave-trade, he did not do it on specu- 
lation. When Eliot, with incredible pains, translated the 
Bible into Indian for the use of the natives of Massachusetts, 
he did not work for so much a page and had no thought of 
literary fame. What shall I more say? The time would 
fail me to tell of countless others who by reason of the faith 
that was in them, and the dutiful zeal and the mighty love, 
“subdued kingdoms, wrought righteousness, obtained prom- 
ises, out of weakness were made strong, waxed valiant in 
fight, turned to flight the armies of the aliens.” Thank 
God for all such! Blessed are ye, heroes, victors, glory- 
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crowned in the good fight of faith! Blessed in all the 
heavens of your renown, blessed in the fruit of your works, 
blessed in the memory of all generations! And, O ye 
shining ones, “our betters, yet our peers,” how desert with- 
out you our few and evil years! 

The heroic view of life is not urged as a duty, but only 
commended as a lesson and illustration of what is in man, 
and what may come of him when the spirit obtains com- 
plete ascendency over the flesh. Thus much, at least, we 
may learn from it,— to think more of giving than of receiv- 
ing, more of the work than the wages in our scheme of life. 
Happy they who know their calling and pursue it, whose 
hands have found their proper work and do it with their 
might, rejoicing as a strong man to runarace’ It is manly 
and good to tax one’s self to the uttermost for personal 
advantage. It is better and heroic to tax one’s self to the 
uttermost, without regard to personal advantage, from pure 
devotion to the calling to which we are called, the work 
or craft that employs our powers, and a generous zeal for 
the common good, asking not what portion of goods may 
fall to us of grace, nor even how much we can buy by 
paying the full price, but how much by loving industry 
and unwearied pains it may be in our power to contribute 
to the world’s riches and the world’s growth. And, as such 
a life is noblest in itself, so it is in the end most profitable 
to those that engage in it. No labor so productive as that 
which we give to an object for its own sake. The more we 
forget ourselves in our doings, the greater the returns they 
will yield. The more we are willing to lose our life in our 


pursuit, the more surely we shall find in it the fruit of our 
works. 
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REFLECTIONS OF AN ECCLESIASTICAL EMI- 
GRANT. 


The hero of this narrative is a purely imaginary person, 
although widely typical of many of us who were born 
abroad, of Christian lineage, and of families where Calvin- 
ism was rigorously maintained alike on its doctrinal and 
practical sides. He was of a devout turn, fond of learning, 
yet fonder of the services and fellowship of the church. It 
was to him, indeed, the sanctuary. Its very walls awoke a 
sense of awe, its preaching was final authority, its pastor 
all a martyred prophet was to a devout Jew, its people were 
genuine disciples of Jesus, separated from the twelve only 
by time and nationality. Their most conspicuous and per- 
fected virtue, he felt, was love of truth. When he read of 
those who handle the word of God “ deceitfully,” he thought 
of Jesuits or Arminians. For his people to lie was as incon- 
ceivable as for them to steal. True, they were not infallible; 
but he felt sure they were truthful. If they called black 
white, it was because they felt about it as if it were. If 
black had been seen to be black, there would have been no 
difference in their sense of certainty and in their defiance 
of consequences. 

Years after, retracing the old paths, he exulted to know 
that, whatever had proven illusory, this stood the test of 
time. They were truthful, as they seemed. It is generally 
so in the Christian Church, when it is far enough away from 
controversial people. As the apostle “knew sin by the law,” 
so they knew falsehood by truth. The combative instinct 
is aroused, they are resolved into brute energy, the mind 
is blurred, the conscience is confused, they are members of 
the regiment, they obey orders, long after to find they were 
betrayed into hostility to the truth. Individuals whose lips 
were never bribed to equivocation in the interior of the 
church, nor could be, fairly wanton in mendacious vitu- 
peration when truth itself commands them, from a rival’s 
camp on the frontier. 
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Our emigrant was taught from the cradle to be truthful. 
As he grew, the love of truth grew; and the brethren praised 
him for it. Fearlessly they gave him to truth’s custody. 
“Go where it leads,— anywhere,” they said. In his lit- 
erary excursions into new regions, he rejoiced to recognize 
in strange costumes the old face. As he read the works of 
suspected writers, he felt their charm was their lucidity. He 
often exclaimed, as some old belief was restated or denied, 
“T thought it must be so long ago.” He was as a student 
who finds a manuscript for which his masters had sought in 
vain. He feels he has distinguished himself. He spreads 
out his treasure before them, expecting congratulation, only 
to know as he never’ knew before what the word “ mortifica- 
tion” means. It had not been overwhelming disappointment 
if silence or suspicion had ensued; for some natures are so 
morbidly affected by novelty that they are affrighted even 
at undisguised blessings, as fowls are at first, when their 
corn is thrown among them; but in this case there is the 
instant flush of anger, swift, despotic judgment. It is clear 
he must disown his treasure or be himself disowned. And 
— they had not so much as examined it. 

It is a bitter thing for one so wholly and profoundly do- 
mesticated in religion to find discord in the song he had 
loved best : — 


“ To God, thy country, and thy friend be true : 
If priest and people change, keep thou thy ground. 
Who sells religion is a Judas Jew.” 


What schism is like his? Freedom rent from fellowship, 
love of truth inimical to love of the brethren. Alas! “the 
faithful witness” knows the same smart as the apostate. 
The exile from church or country can never be so content 
abroad as not to wish that that contentment were enjoyed 
at home. But conscience is in such men lord of the heart; 
and he who once gains and loves the light, imperfect as 
his attainments may be and dark and wintry as are his con- 
dition and prospects, knows too well from what he has. 
escaped to heed the sorcery of the affections. He feels it is 
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a divine voice which chidingly bids him, “Look up,” and 
asks, even if it be a wintry sky, 


“ Wilt change those lights 
For chains of darkness and eternal nights?” 


He must go his way, he must seek exile abroad, lest that 
worse exile overtakes him a man finds at home. Happily, 
he comes to New England, and to its Unitarians. The new- 
found temple is very like the old: he misses hardly more 
than the grotesque gods. Even images he has rejected 
are sometimes retained for their decorative uses. The lan- 
guage is familiar, the same reiterations about the value of 
truth, purity, and piety. He is glad to rest and be quiet, 
to be ministered to and forget his sorrows. But soon the 
traveller’s impulse is on him: he begins to view things with 
the traveller’s eye. Despite almost perfect appreciation of 
perfect hospitality, he hardly regards the new home as a 
nest: it is a bough on which he alights from excursions over 
the whole field of rationalism. With a tourist’s restlessness, 
he does but espy a vender of new opinions, or an appraiser 
of facts, but he goes to him as if he were a preacher of 
righteousness. 

It is the bridal day of the mind, truant yet valid nuptials, 
approved of all save those whose approval had been sweet- 
est. He is content to possess the love of truth, lead him 
where it may. 

His first alarming shock is to see how rationalists handle 
the highest truths. He had often reasoned about such 
things, but not in this way. He exclaims, “ Theism is dis- 
cussed, God is discussed, as if the Eternal was merely a hy- 
pothesis!” It is his first visit to a dissecting-room! Poor 
lad, he is brave enough; but braver men, of veteran nerves, 
have sickened and fled when they saw lying there something 
they had loved. Surely, he thought, it was a nobler ration- 
alism which bowed low before such subjects, and veiled the 
chief of all beneath “the incommunicable name,” calling the 
spirits to whom nothing was sacred “ familiar.” 
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Another shock is when he finds men more anxious about 
mind than life, soaring above all religious obligations, as 
an aéronaut above society, content to view things without 
being related to them, and from a standpoint least favorable 
to sympathetic judgments or to vital contact. 

As in a dream, he sees cathedrals, churches, hierarchies, 
monasteries, brotherhoods, martyrs, confessors, doctors, 
preachers, schools, worship, saintly experience, missions; 
all gradually shrinking and dissolving until the whole is 
reduced to one poor scholar. He wonders if there be an 
inherent tendency in rationalism to debilitate piety, whether 
the strength of the devotional spirit in New England Unita- 
rianism be not mainly due to inheritance and special vigil- 
ance. Under the date 1860, he writes: “I fancy I see that 
rationalism impairs character. In men of coarse fibre, hur- 
riedly possessed of smatterings of science and philosophy, 
it works similarly to either dogmatism and hysteria or to 
pugnacity and self-seeking. But with these I have noth- 
ing to do. I am thinking of men of the finest nature 
and attainment, ‘my betters’ every way. I am troubled 
about them because I revere them, or rather because those 
I revere have alarming symptoms. Rationalism seems to 
work moral anemia. There is pallor on their virtues. They 
are scrupulously fair, exact in criticism, careful of shades of 
thought and speech, genial to opponents, hospitable to new 
statements, Titanic in the daring with which they plunge or 
climb for truth; yet how strangely silent they can be under 
some conditions,— conditions which seem to bid stones speak 
in their default! How incomprehensible it is to see them 
present truth in a garb they know is infectious with false 
meanings! How humiliating to see such faces clothed with 
the veil of apologetic evasion! Does rationalism cause this, 
when it is juxtaposed with the passions for antiquity, personal 
ambition, love of ecclesiastical things? Would they have 
been better with less enlightenment? How great Manning 
and John Henry Newman seemed after their apparent 
abandonment of intellectual liberty! Is it so when men 
leap the other way? Does Charles Kingsley impress us 


2 
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as a better man when he wrote Alton Locke than when 
he half regretted it in a canon’s stall? Is Bishop Colenso 
quite as admirable when he defends as when he wrote his 
criticism ? 

“Does the brain make such exactions on the body that the 
eye is enabled to penetrate the heaven and count the stars, 
at the expense of the hands becoming too palsied to light a 
candle?” Again: “I half guess how it is. These ‘ divine 
men,’ as the pagans would Have called them, live apart, 
tired of the littleness of men. They see society fickle, super- 
ficial, infatuated, dull, subservient, and despotic by turns. 
Its praise, its blame, its love, its hate, everything it is, every- 
thing it has, grow microscopically small. ‘Thou shalt speak 
truth to thy neighbor,’ has hardly more force than if it 
said, ‘Thou shalt speak truth to the ants... They must 
be tired of toiling and striving, when the result is so dis- 
appointing. Still, they know the effect of this despair. By 
it the noblest of the ancient philosophic schools fell, first 
into self-conceit, then into indifference and worldliness, 
until they were patronized by the class they once pitied and 
shunned.” 

He concludes at last that muffled tones and ancient 
idioms, timidity and half-statements in the pulpit, are due 
to individual character rather than to any common cause 
in rational thought, that some men are by nature as out- 
spoken as others are cautious. They generally all begin 
with revolt at intellectual confusion, then go on to love 
of learning, and end either in the practical application of 
their knowledge or else in idolatry of their own minds. 
On day it flashed on him that he was absorbed in a perish- 
abl. thing, that knowledge is temporal and transient, the 
best is but the form and degree of truth which the mind 
can now know, that it will evaporate like dew; and for the 
first time Paul’s words were alive to him, when he said, 
“ Knowledge, it shall vanish away.” He reflects not, What 
shall I have when I am forgotten? but What shall I be when 
I forget? When all I know has vanished, leaving only its 
effect on character, what shall Ihave? Shall the inner man 
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recall his aliment, any more than the outer? In both alike 
it passes away, for its function is fulfilled: it was not to he 
stored, but assimilated. Men will hereafter boast of what 
they knew no more than of what they ate. There is nought 
we know now that we may need to know hereafter; but 
what we are now, in every worthy quality of the spirit, 
that we must needs be so long as it pleases God to con- 
tinue us in life. ‘ Wisdom is the principal thing.” Knowl- 
edge nourishes it, and is lost in it. Wisdom was anciently, 
and is still, defined as insight. Feeling is produced by what 
insight discerns. These together are the soil, the germ, 
and atmosphere of religion. 

He has a sure foundation at last; for HE SEES WHAT RE- 
LIGION IS, AND CONFESSES TO HIMSELF IT IS,— THE CHIEF 
THING ! 

By religion, then, he means : — 

1. That in us which recognizes an order of being higher, 
yet parallel with human nature; an order complementary 
to our own existence, fulfilling it, answering it, as light 
answers the eye, as love answers the affections. The pas- 
sion for God is as real as any other. Whatever account it 
gives of itself, or is given of it, it implies a real responsive 
object, precisely as filial love does a parent. 

2. That which appreciates and adores the Supreme Being 
of this order; the Being, therefore, of all existence. 

Flowing from these principles come all so-called valid re- 
ligious and moral duties. He who comes to this recognition 
of an extra and sublime order, even if he limit the Almighty 
to the world of the mind with Shelley, when he sang,— 


“O thou immortal Deity, 
Whose throne is in the depth of human thought,”— 


still he will see in the zenith of his powers that every right 
motion of man, all morality, all art, are religious because 
connected with Him. 

At first this conclusion seemed to mock him, as one look- 
ing into a river, unable to tell whether its opacity is due to 
depth or mire. Does he see what prophets desired to see 
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and were not able? or has his mind insensibly returned to 
inherited impressions? It was declared by others to be re- 
trogression, a “heresy which made him orthodox again.” 
Said a vow-fellow, of bright but vagarious intellect, “ Do 
you— you,” with tantalizing reiteration, “really feel the 
need of a God for yourself? It is only the uninitiated who 
need that.”” So many feel, of those who give the chief place 
in life to the knowing principle. He suspected it from their 
air of compassion. As in Paul’s day, they are “ gnostics,’— 
that is, “ knowing ones,”— who are apt to go on or go down 
till they become “agnostics,” or not knowing ones, or ones 
who don’t know enough to have any religion, to speak of. 

He has discovered by experience that the deification of 
knowing is the temptation of intellectual youth. He who 
knows profoundly finds out that knowledge is necessarily 
superficial (in the geometrical sense), “so that things which 
are seen were not made of things which do appear.” 

Besides, knowledge, like all we can possess or encompass, 
loses its charms in possession. He is wiser by far than his 
teachers. Knowledge is his. There it lies in bulk! Now 
he asks: Why did I gain all this? What goodisit? To 
look at? To revel in ownership? Am Ia miser of facts 
instead of coins,— only a miser ? 

To use for mercenary ends? Nay, other things are more 
marketable. This is the substance which good sense, as 
well as Scripture, counsels us to buy, and not sell. What 
is it lying there, without use or power? What boots it if I 
wake and lie down, live, grow old, die, ascend the heavens, 
join the beloved, if I can only point down to my acquisition, 
saying, “I know! I know”? Everywhere, forever I shall 
waken echoes mocking me with Nathan-like tones, “ Know! 
but what did you do?” 

It is clear the end of knowledge is alimentary, the end of 
aliments is life more abundantly, and abundant life must 
be higher life. Theological learning without spiritual rela- 
tions is but genteel religious poverty. 

There is no knowledge more useful than that which ex- 
plains the best uses of knowledge. In the case of earnest 
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souls, religious knowledge fulfils itself, and blesses as no 
other. True, it cannot reveal God nor give the feeling for 
him; but it can shatter false and therefore misleading no- 
tions. It is a matchless giant, albeit with short arms, teth- 
ered vexatiously to the last ground it won. It can only 
reach the verifiable and palpable; but there, within this 
domain, error cannot be so subtle as to elude it, so minute 
as to escape detection, or so mighty as to defy arrest. May 
those arms grow (if it be lawful so to speak) until they 
reach the very heavens, and reverently lift the veil of death! 
and so teach men to look, that we shall know “the Father” 
as we know “the Son.” As spirit discerns spirit in frater- 
nal intercourse, so may spirit discern the Spirit above all, in 
filial communion, as now in kind, so then in degree, although 
never fully. 

May the day come when it shall reach the same power of 
expression as in terrestrial art! Art gives us more than the 
picture of a man: it gives us that which no eye has seen,— 
the ideal. What a service will that be when the ideal or 
image of the mind concerning God shall be expressed by the 
artist in sensuous forms as approximately true as pictures of 
ideal human beauty! The spiritual nature thirsts for all 
forms of expression, it welcomes every aid to devotion. The 
modern scientific method may be inadequate, but it never 
needs to contradict the aims of faith. Its arms, short as they 
are, may point far beyond their reach. Be sure much light 
shall break forth from its scripture! He who taught us 
“God is a Spirit” also bade us use images of sense; for he 
said, “ After this manner pray: Our Father.” 

The service of science to theology has already been great. 
Strange as it seems, yet the canonical mind has always 
tended to debase the symbols of the Supreme, not only 
those of art, but also those of literature. So, of old, men 
fenced their sacred patrimony, and dreamed it was more in- 
clusive than the heaven of heavens. He who could not be 
contained of them was said to be god of the hills, and not 
of the valleys. The Father of all was proclaimed to be no 
more than the chief of priests or the benefactor of a sect. 
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The scientific spirit has done more than any other to restore 
a worthier meaning to the name God. More, it has reas- 
serted what only prophecy saw in its prime. It has told 
again to thrifty sanctimony, as it affects a kind of devo- 
tion which implies commercial relations with the heaven of 
heavens, how high those heavens are, how long ago the 
morning of creation must have been, how complex is the 
very dust, how inscrutable the soul, and, above all, how 
uniform and irresistible is the all-pervading Spirit. The 
scientist, with the self-possession and scorn of Diogenes as 
he sat within the shadow of Alexander and his court, sees 
the melancholy fanatic, the smart revivalist, the dreary 
apologist who makes the light of non-effect, the dull priest, 
the vociferating, superstitious atheist, the motley crowd too 
busy to learn anything well, too self-seeking and superficial 
to feel anything deeply, and flashes on them all a glance 
divine in its indignation as the “ woes” of Christ, and says: 
*Canst thou by searching find out God? Canst thou find 
out the Almighty unto perfection? It is high as heaven, 
what canst thou do? Deeper than hell, what canst thou 
know?” 

True, the scientist often pays dear for his penetration 
and absorption. It is the price of the specialist’s proficiency 
to lose the joy of the emotional side of life. But he who 
loses through the exigencies of fidelity to duty, through 
accidents in running his true errand in the world, is surely 
among those who lose their life only to “keep it unto life 
eternal.” Good men, laden with gratitude to Charles Dar- 
win, lament with him the induration, or atrophy, of his relig- 
ious nature. We believe his self-accusation was ill founded. 
Just as the old divines declared that “the desire for grace 
is grace,” by a parity of reasoning we say, “He who sees 
his own lack of faith has faith.” Darwin by faith adjudged 
there was an experience to be desired, and in that very act 
he shared it; for has not the cry of devout souls always 
been, “ Lord, increase our faith”? It seems to us that in all 
probability he was unconsciously devout, as his books are 
unintentionally theistic. The name of God seldom, if ever, 
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occurs in The Descent of Man ; yet on every page some one 
is said to do, to arrange, to foresee. No man has rendered 
a greater service to religion by a profession than he by his 
confession. Unlike less serious men, he recognized the peril 
of his task, and referred his lack of greater religious expe- 
rience not to its unreality, but to his own pursuits. 

If, as theologians, we can do our part as earnestly and 
thoroughly as Charles Darwin did his, and are possessed of 
as deep and invincible humility when we reach the confines 
of reason, we shall shade our eyes in the awful light, refer- 
ring our inability to see farther, not to the exhaustion of 
the truth, but to the limitation of our powers. 

Our emigrant has reached his second great crisis. He is 
clear that religion is more than learning, and that feeling 
is more than reasoning. He trembles with the discoverer’s 
emotion, as he realizes the greatness of the world within 
himself. While it corresponds with the outer world, it is 
as distinct as the allegory implies, which represents the soul 
as a walled city, having five gates,— gates through which 
multitudes pass without appreciably diminishing the throng 
within. The object of these modes of egress — the senses — 
is the same. They are the fingers of the mysterious being 
we call “I,” touching the outer world as a blind man 
touches a face he would know. We are assured the eye is 
but a more sensitive organ of touch. 

Man could never have reasoned himself into communica- 
tion with the material world. He had to feel his way. As 
we felt our way out and about, we must feel our way up. 
Feeling gave us science. Feeling is giving us faith, itself 
an “evidence of things unseen.” Feeling revealed man 
and earth. Feeling opens the heavens and reveals God. 
This inner being has such capacity that five mighty flood- 
gates cannot exhaust the flow of its desires and aspirations. 
It seeks to discover as if it had found nothing before. It 
chafes at its five senses as utterly inadequate. Its impres- 
sions it pronounces confused, inconsistent, unsatisfying, be- 
yond the things which are local and temporal. Above 
all desires is the desire for God. There is light, but it 
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is light that blinds. The eye is baffled. The ear was 
challenged with the cry, “ Hear, O Israel!” and has borne 
inward the glorious torrent of prophecy and psalmody, 
awaking only the moan, “ Oh that I knew where I might 
find Him!” The soul, in the ardor of its passion to come 
to the things which promise satisfaction, is fierce, as is the 
body when tormented with hunger. Looking, hearing, feel- 
ing, are exhausted terms. Extremes meet. Sensuality is 
seized on to express divine longing. “Oh, taste to see,” 
“Open thy mouth and eat that I give thee,” are the terms 
of prophecy. 

The deepest answers to the soul are half-born things. 
They still lie in the darkness we call eternity, or, as we also 
say at last of every exalted object of thought, “ unutter- 
able.” 

Yet, until they come to us or we go to them, man is 
oppressed. Not all the phenomena of the world can detain, 
much less satisfy, him. Preach whatsoever optimism we 
may, still life is a pitiable hunger for God,— hunger always, 
unless we forget. 

In honest prose, literally, the soul sits in darkness, silence, 
and eternal fear. The ancients represented Prometheus 
chained toarock. His fate is more awful: Prometheus is 
entombed. The cry of literature, art, science, religion, is 
alike, “Loose him, and let him go.” There he sits con- 
sciously great, waiting to have emotions gratified, senti- 
ments answered, questions explained, deep, awful yearn- 
ings voiced. 

It is at this point our emigrant marvels that the rational- 
ist is content to limit the means of his emancipation to any 
kind or degree of help. With an object so urgent, difficult, 
and long delayed, it seems to him every agency should be 
pressed into its service. Yet hardly more is done than to 
encourage literature and its allies. So partial are rational- 
ists to it that its motto might be, as the ancient pagan’s, 
“Vita sine literis mors est.” They may be free from all 
other superstitions, yet indulge this, the most preposterous 
of all,— that man may attain verbal proof of such things as 
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the nature of God, as though it were a desirable thing for 
us to feel no more than we can say, or reasonable to suppose 
that God can be at once infinitely great and yet reducible 
to categories of thought! They sometimes fancy that they 
have succeeded; but who cares to examine their claims? 
If the soul be in conscious relations with God, therein is a 
kind of proof of his being, as superior to all so-called * evi- 
dences” as actual possession of a friend is to the report of 
an expert as to his physical and mental condition. The 
report has its value. Theology has its value. But in both 
cases it is our prior relations which give that value. Evi- 
dence societies never yet lit the lamp of piety. Proofs of 
the divine nature have built neither altar nor temple, nor 
have they sustained formal religion. Indeed, theistic dis- 
cussions often extinguish devotional ardor. The uncon- 
scious partner of the iconoclast and the blasphemer is the 
theological writer who has no passion for God or the things 
of God. 

Religion, then, is primarily and fundamentally a matter 
of feeling mainly. ational religion is simply religion re- 
lieved of all that is unreasonable, so that feeling shall be 
free, unobstructed, and rightly directed. It should be with 
us more intense, stronger, more responsive, than with the 
unenlightened. Rationalism has not made science less true 
to its principle of verification, nor should it make religion 
less true to its principles of adoration and inspiration. Is 
it not, then, a marvel that so many clear minds, those know- 
ing best the supremacy of feeling and the inadequacy of all 
the senses to serve it,— that they should be almost exclu- 
sively merely hearers, readers, and speakers of the word? 

Coming directly to ourselves, it is a marvel that we 
should permit the traditional Protestant antipathy to art as 
a means of religious culture to sway us; for it could not 
have arisen spontaneously. It is an inheritance. Indeed, 
our whole relation to Protestantism is a curious study. 
The duty of gratitude is not even questioned. Yet for 
what should we be grateful? what good thing peculiar to 
itself, save its heroes and saints? And these surely owed 
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their eminence to the spirit which has everywhere and 
always been vouchsafed to the Church. Our emigrant was 
in no mood to overrate Protestantism. He felt mortified 
that he should have been kept in the dark so long as to the 
real character of the greater Church men professed to re- 
form, but from which they incontinently or schismatically 
fled. Whatever faults that ancient Church had in epochs 
of decline, he had at this time learned something of what it 
had been and done for a thousand years and more before 
Protestantism was dreamed of. He knew how the latter 
vaunted itself, as if it were a new and absolute religion. 
He felt suspicious of its imperious spirit, and resolved to 
examine its claims. 

In his notes he says: “ Unitarians, like the sects, acquiesce 
in being ranked as beneficiaries of the Reformation. Yet 
what has the Reformation bequeathed them? Clearer state- 
ments of doctrine? Yet what doctrine is more intelligible 
in its Protestant form than in its Catholic? Higher concep- 
tions of God? Was Hume only scornful when he said 
that they substituted ‘a tyrant for a wafer’? Were rites 
changed for the better? They turned prayer from a delib- 
erate sacred service into a shriek for help, and maimed every 
other means of grace, save those they eschewed.” 

“As to freedom. Every one talks of owing liberty of 
thought to the Reformation. Why, I cannot teli. Protes- 
tants avowedly bow to authority, and to an authority mani- 
festly inferior to the Catholic. First, if it is what they 
suppose, it is the product of the authority they spurn; for 
the Bible is the product of the Church. Second, it is not 
what they suppose. It is imaginary. It has no existence. 
Their authority is the Bible as it was at the first, as it is 
now, whereas it had no canonical existence at the time 
when it is supposed to have been clothed with infallibility. 
As to virtue, it was taught that the Reformation purified 
society. The truth seems to be that it has relaxed the 
moral sense as far as public conduct is concerned, whatever 
the improvement may be in individual life. Before its time, 
Europe recognized a lofty standard. Ostensibly, at least, 
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virtue was respected and iniquity rebuked. Even if Charles 
V. had borne no relation to Catherine, it would have been 
impossible for the pope to have ignored all considerations 
of justice and decency in furthering the wishes of Henry 
and Anne Boleyn, as barefacedly as did the recalcitrant 
clergy of the English Church. Could men have learned 
anything in these turbulent times, they would have seen 
that whoever broke the moral authority which existed par- 
allel with the doctrinal authority centring in the papacy 
destroyed a check on immorality, the direful consequences 
of which no sort of freedom could compensate for. A 
writer, whose name I know not, bids us look back over 
these years of Protestantism, and see the sort of morality 
it fostered or permitted until these days, when a new spirit, 
a secular spirit, seeks to govern the world in a purely secu- 
lar way. Indeed, it is an awful story. Better far to have 
let the Tetzels go on selling indulgences rather than plunge 
into the crime of witchcraft and cruel criminal punishments, 
and as often as when colossal iniquity bestrode whole lands 
sit still, merely whispering its objections, as in slavery times 
here and elsewhere, as in war time, as when Hindoo and 
Indian are victimized with drugs and maddened with treach- 
ery. Does anybody seriously think that Protestantism, 
though in its strength, has altered the moral condition of 
nations one iota? If it have the right to be called reform- 
ing, what, then, was Catholicism in its prime? It was, in- 
deed, God ecclesiastically. It was the very arm of the 
moral law. Would that it had been reformed rather than 
dismembered !” 

Our relation to Protestantism is wholly external, due to 
a variety of accidents. But the spirit we are of has come to 
us by other channels, to which the Humanists, the English 
Platonists, the French Encyclopzedists, and the Socinians 
contributed. In the Reformation our place would have been 
beside those who watched it more in fear than hope, deplor- 
ing their powerlessness to effect a wiser change: to-day 
our place is where theirs would have been, in all proba- 
bility, in our case. In other words, we value breadth,— 
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not breadth in the narrow sense of tolerance or indifference, 
but of sustained and fervid interest in the development of 
our inherited religion in all its departments, great and small. 
Sainthood, vital unity, ceremonial efficiency, organic com- 
pleteness, and visible symbolism are all ideas having per- 
manent charm, in spite of the decay of accidental forms. 
They all might be as present to us, and as beneficent as 
ever, without abating our insistence on a truthful spirit in 
teaching by history and mythology, or on reason and con- 
science instructed and mature, our final court of appeal as 
to things within their sphere. 

Some of these are perhaps irrevocably lost, or destined to 
the mournful status of recovered marbles; but one of them, 
“visible symbolism,” could be, it seems, wisely and imme- 
diately restored. From the interior Protestant point of 
view the very suggestion is monstrous, but we are thinking 
from a standpoint whence the Christian Church is seen as 
the most glorious thing of the past. It is there we can best 
show, as we hope to do, that art is a servant of religion, as 
helpful now as ever. 


R. A. GRIFFIN. 





The Inspirations of Life. 


THE INSPIRATIONS OF LIFE. 


“ Tasks in hours of insight willed 
Can be in hours of gloom fulfilled.” 


We all live our lives over many times. “Not only do we 
think discursively, but we also live so.” The building of a 
man is like the building of a theme in a piece of music. 
There is a certain refrain that is repeated often throughout 
the composition, and it seems to act as the backbone of the 
whole. Pythagoras wrote of the music of the spheres, and 
a greater than Pythagoras has tried to point out to us what 
the theme of the music of the universe may be. 

If the macrocosm has its oft and variously repeated re- 
frain, so also has the microcosm. I do not refer now to the 
endless successions of eating, sleeping, and waking, nor to 
that quickening of the moral, physical, and emotional life 
that follows the index finger of spring, summer, autumn, 
winter. It is to a more deep-set refrain than this that I 
now refer. Perhaps we may best express the idea in some 
such way as this. There is a kind of ideal man, or man in 
himself (Mensch an sich), to each one of us; and of this idea 
we are ourselves an endless repetition and variation. This 
ideal man is to us as a book of which we are at once authors 
and readers. In some humble sense, I am author of a man 
in himself.* 

That vision of ourselves working or loving, or achieving 
something great and noble in life, is the hour of insight. 
The result is the self of which we are the authors. It may 
be our “ book ” is written out in full, and it may be we have 
only taken notes, and must reproduce it from the pages of 
memory. At any rate, it is our work. It matters not by 
how much reading and living, friendly converse and divine 
communing, we have been assisted,— when the man in him- 


*In some such sense, perhaps, as the little girl intended to express, when she 
replied to the man who asked who made her, “ Dod made me about so bid, and I 
drowed all the rest myself.’’ 
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self is finished, he isour man. If we have been faithful in our 
work, it will rank with the Faust of Goethe, the Paradise of 
Milton, and the Romans of Paul. Though no publisher ever 
give it to the world, though no intimate friend ever decipher 
it from an old diary, God will read it and enjoy. Are we not 
his poem (atrot yap éopev rotnua, Eph. ii.10)? Milton uttered 
the thought when he wrote, * He who would not be frus- 
trate of his hope to write well hereafter in laudable things 
ought himself to be a true poem.” This work of art which 
all true men produce isa dim outline of what they them- 
selves aspire to be and aim to be. In these visions of our 
possibilities we are inspired,— not in any gross and vulgar 
supernatural way, but all our highest and rarest powers of 
mind and heart are at their best, and are doing their best 
work in creating the ideal. 

In these hours of insight we are in a special sense authors. 
I speak of the lowest and highest alike, the farmer and the 
philanthropist, the miner and the millionaire. Salvation is 
character, and character is a work of art. At one time the 
Christian did not believe this; but the Greek did, and the 
Greek has prevailed. Character is built in the “hours of 
insight.” What comes after this is mechanism and drudg- 
ery, essential and indispensable in its place I do not dis- 
pute. No man may balance upon the point of a needle a 
mite of pure force or power or spirit taken from the great 
ocean of energy. Neither can the horse subsist upon pure 
oxygen, hydrogen, and chlorophyll, but must eat the plant 
that contains these. Mechanism, routine, habit, are the 
stuff (#An) of which character is made, that is all. “No 
God without a world, and no world without God,” insisted 
Schleiermacher; and no doubt the same may be said of 
mechanism and morals. “No morals without mechanism,” 
says Dr. O. W. Holmes. “No mechanism without morals,” 
says Mr. Crooker, for “the idea of law moralizes our envi- 
ronment.” 

A few times during our lives, and for a few moments at 
a time, we gaze into this “idea of law” till we see eternity. 
Henceforth this possible world becomes infinitely more real 
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to us than the one that feeds us and delights our sense. 
We were authors: for the remainder of our days, or until 
the next “new birth,” we are but readers and transcribers. 
We are but following out our musical theme into its vari- 
ations. We are trying to fulfil what in former moments we 
willed to be. These moments of insight are to most of us 
few and wide apart. The major portion of our lives, no 
matter what our calling, is more humdrum, more filled with 
drudgery and routine. In the hours of insight we plan 
and command: in the hours of gloom or of calm we obey. 
We are but servants,—servants of a fate that is self-im- 
posed. We must read and reread our own magnum opus ; 
its commands and promises, its minute directions — with 
these we must become familiar. Much of the former charm 
is gone. Many of the marks of genius and of artistic taste 
or moral strength now escape us. It is not so much owing 
to the fact that we have caught up with our ideal, perhaps, 
as to the less complimentary truth that our present mood 
has rendered us incapable of rising as in our former flight. 
To create the ideal was the flash of a moment. 
“Tn such high hour 
Of visitation from the living God 
Thought was not.” 

To realize this is work, and happy is the man if it is also 
inclination. To create is life, and happy is the man if it is 
also passion. That artist is especially to be envied who 
not only loves the painting, but loves to paint it. This 
thought holds with marked force in the case of the man 
who sets about building a character. 

Although during the most of our lives we are but readers 
and transcribers, this work need not fall so much below 
that other work in which we first catch the inspiration of 
our lives. We should be our own favorite author; that is, 
our ideal should be wrought out with such minuteness, lofti- 
ness, and care as to possess a perennial charm for us. It 
must not be too dogmatic; it must possess a wholesome 
amount of autobiography. We must be able to read be- 
tween the lines. We must be, like the judge of whom Pro- 
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fessor T. H. Green has written, “ perpetually making new 
law in ostensibly interpreting the old.” Finally, our work 
as author should be like the state constitution of which 
Fichte has written, “ Right, if it leaves possible the advance- 
ment to a better state.” 

Some men interpret their life’s ideal with such strokes 
of genius that all their hours seem to be like “ hours of 
insight”: there is such passion, such enthusiasm, such an 
overwhelming sense that God is in it and it must succeed, 
We see a common illustration of this “ writ small” in the 
case of the man who sits down to the task of reading a first- 
class novel. As he reads on and on, his interest grows 
Wholly indifferent at first, wrapped in gloom of the black- 
ness of darkness, it may be, he begins to feel intensely, to 
see with the insight of the author in the first glad moments 
of his creation. He knows the characters as intimately as 
their creator. Still he reads, utterly regardless of other 
demands that are pressing. It grows dusk. Absent-mind. 
edly, the lamp is lighted. The oil grows low: he reads on, 
and pays no heed. The clock ticks the still, small hours 
away: he is dumb. The book makes his world. For the 
time being, to him there is no other. He sees nothing, hears 
nothing, feels nothing. At last he is done. The senses 
begin to report. He is told that a friend has been in the 
room, whom he has not recognized; that the fire-alarm has 
sounded, which he has not heard; and that the room has 
become chilly and his limbs are stiff and numb. Of all this 
the man’s senses had reported nothing, or their report had 
passed unheeded. 

We have all heard of cases like this, have been there our- 
selves, perhaps. We call such people absent-minded. Not 
too often has the term been called misleading. The mind 
is absent from some things, but it is powerfully present 
somewhere else. It would be much more correct on the 
whole to call such people “ present-minded.” Occasionally, 
we see a man go through life reading his book “in hours of 
insight willed” with just such intensity as this. He is 
wholly absorbed in his one great purpose. His life is one 
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long streak of absent-mindedness, absent from all but the 
one great work he has set himself to accomplish. 

The life of Martin Luther is a fair illustration of the case 
in hand. He aimed to give the Bible to his countrymen in 
their own vernacular. He planned a translation which 
would make Jesus, Paul, and David speak in words that the 
lowliest peasant could understand. The inspiration to per- 
form such a task in those years of hiding the Bible away 
from the people was no other than a miracle. It was put 
into Luther’s mind by the finger of God. That was his 
moment of poetic frenzy, of creation. When, later, we see 
him at the task, thumbing lexicons and searching com- 
mentaries, we exclaim, “* What drudgery!” He goes for 
long periods without food or rest. He will not answer the 
rapping at his door. At last the door is forced in. Has he 
gone mad? What is the matter? There is nothing the 
matter: Luther is absent-minded, that is all. The task 
once willed is now being fulfilled. He is dumb to all other 
calls of duty. The secret of that task’s interest for Luther 
was its nobility ; it was the Reformation that lay imbedded 
in its bosom. 

There are men of wide culture and activity who illustrate 
my thought; but it will be brought into bolder relief by 
citing men of narrower range, men who condensed, intensi- 
fied, and abbreviated. These men are noted for the quality 
of their work rather than the quantity. I refer to Ralph 
Waldo Emerson and Dante Gabriel Rossetti. Emerson 
remained through life amusingly innocent of certain freaks 
and fancies of human nature. He did not study it so much 
as he caught it in certain striking attitudes and ideal- 
ized it. He would lead and inspire those who would live in 
the spirit, and to do this all else was set aside. In this 
intensive rather than extensive type of life Rossetti was like 
him. No man of modern times of Rossetti’s eminence has 
been so completely severed from the world. Of the im- 
mense world of practical activity he was almost wholly igno- 
rant. But, on the other hand, no man of our time, perhaps, 
has been so “ consistently true to an ideal which was the pro- 
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jection of his own soul.” James Walker has written a most 
excellent sermon on “ He knew What was in Man.” Among 
moderns Emerson and Rossetti may be cited as excellent 
illustrations of men who knew the possible man. And they 
hold this eminence because they gave themselves up so com- 
pletely to the fulfilling of what had been willed in hours of 
insight. The man who follows a low ideal and the man who 
follows a lofty ideal wantonly cannot be a permanent bene- 
fit to society. No matter how taking he may be socially, or 
how keen and bright in his moments of intuition, the grand 
total of such a life, when weighed in the balance, is always 
found wanting. Without Paul’s ideal and Paul’s persistence 
we have no Paul. But, if a man possess these, we will over- 
look his eccentricities; he may be as absent-minded as he 
likes, “absent from the body and present with the Lord.” 

It is worth while to make sure of our inspirations. The 
Hebrew conception was this: that, if Jehovah had any- 
thing to say, he could not keep his secret from his servants, 
the prophets. The thought is still a valuable one. There 
is something for every man to do; and, if he will keep free 
from prejudice and suppress unholy appetite, he will receive 
the secret that God has ready for him. Whether it come by 
theophany or angelophany I know not. Our poet calls it 
“the hour of insight”; the rabble, not by fault of theirs, 
speak of it as “the day I decided to be farmer, merchant, 
lawyer, preacher.” 

No work of art that smacks of the immoral can be im- 
mortal. So say a long line of critics. No life proceeding 
from impure motive can endure the judgments of time, for at 
the last they are inexorably moral. ‘“ The more we learn,” 
writes Professor T. H. Green, * of such a person, for instance, 
as Napoleon, and of the work which seemed to be his, the 
more clearly does it appear how what was evil in it arose out 
of his personal selfishness and that of his contemporaries, 
while what was good in it was due to higher and purer influ- 
ences, of which he and they were but the medium.” The task 
Napoleon set before him was great, but it was not humane. 
Had his cause been nobler, he might have moved the world. 
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But the children of this world are wiser in their generation 
than the children of light. It is a matter of common observa- 
tion that many a man with an indomitable will for the execu- 
tion of his purposes, and a tireless energy expended in the 
achievement of his ends, may utterly fail to accomplish any- 
thing worthy in life, because all his days he has been follow- 
ing a low ideal, a task in clouded insight willed. 

High up in the realm of literature and art there are illus- 
trations of this truth. So far as we can judge, there would 
have been the same energy and the same assurance of suc- 
cess, had the aim been nobler and the standard of life more 
lofty. It seems to be a quite common fault of men who can 
accomplish anything they set about, that by some evil genius 
or in some evil moment they set about tasks that are un- 
worthy such talents. While the man of strong intellect often 
lacks the will power to execute his designs, the man of 
strong will quite as often fails to see what plans he ought 
to execute. We say of many a man that his position is un- 
worthy of him. We ought not to be too sure of this. It 
may be the best of schools for the work he is most suited to 
accomplish. It is the man who is satisfied with a position 
that is unworthy of his abilities, just because it pays, that we 
all instinctively turn away from. His hour of insight was 
clouded with greed and unnatural appetites. The soul seeks 
an excuse for its course, and finds one with which it pro- 
fesses to be satisfied. 

Whether, therefore, a man’s inspiration comes from God 
or devil is a matter of prime importance. By this I mean 
not simply the choice of a profession, but also the choice of 
the way in which the profession shall be filled. Too often 
this is a question upon which our ideals or day-dreams are 
silent. Such ought not to be the case. I hope the day 
will come when men will neither blush nor hesitate to say, 
“It was God who called me to the work I have to do.” I 
would not have men parade this confession upon the house- 
tops. But neither would I have the world so given over to 
selfishness and worldliness and materialistic agnosticism as 
to regard the confession nugatory or false. 
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I suppose the lives of all high-minded people are strewn 
with many blasted hopes and broken resolutions. One of the 
worst and most prevalent forms of dishonesty, one that eats 
out, at last, the very vitals of the moral life, is the oft- 
indulged habit of breaking the promises which we make to 
ourselves. I believe that this vice is more wide-spread than 
it need be. People do not comprehend the immensity of 
truth couched in the couplet of the poet placed at the head 
of this article. The lines first impressed me as of prime 
importance to the higher life on reading Robert Elsmere. 
They are quoted by Mrs. Ward in connection with Elsmere’s 
London Mission. In an hour of undoubted spiritual insight 
that mission was planned. It was carried out in hours of 
great physical unhealth and nervous strain. In such hours 
as Elsmere performed that work in the London slums, he 
could never, never have planned it. I am convinced and (I 
repeat it) most thoroughly convinced that, had Mr. Bellamy 
taken his hero to hear a sermon on this couplet for a text, 
he would have heard a sermon that would have lifted him 
into the seventh heaven. And a stinging criticism that the 
Unitarian Review recently passed upon the sermon he did 
hear would have been changed to higher compliment. 

I must take the reader aside to say, in confidence, that 
this article, in a way, proves or disproves the text. It was 
planned in an hour of insight. A few references were 
gathered from time to time, and in an hour of gloom it was 
written. Perhaps this is not a fair trial. I suspect it is 
not. In confidence, then, I may say, Let each try it for him- 
self. These words have been written to help. I cannot 
measure the value of their influence upon myself. Their 
truth has wrought too deep and wide and broad. Into 
many an act or thought a subtle charm has crept, unnoticed, 
I doubt not, because that couplet has become a “ working 
hypothesis.” I have tried to say what I mean, but I know 
that I mean what I cannot say. 

A. B. CuRTIs. 
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THE SPOKEN WORD. 


The ends of preaching are certainly the highest to which 
a human being can address himself. This is true absolutely, 
I think, without one word of qualification. Preaching is 
therefore worthy, in its minutest details, of all the attention 
that can be given it, of all the wisdom in the preparation 
that can be brought to bear upon it, and of consummate art 
in its delivery to the people. 

I have great sympathy with people who tire of sermons. 
They care little for instruction or information in the pulpit. 
They can find better at home; even the Sunday paper often 
has more and better. Why, then, come to church at all? 
Manifestly, for something that is not in the paper or the 
book, or, in fact, in anything that is printed, but is to be 
found only in the magnetic presence of a great company of 
living human beings pervaded by the hopes and faiths which, 
say what some will, have still been the strength and the 
solace of humanity in all ages. 

The main source of power in successful preaching lies in 
that something behind all expression which we call the 
Holy Spirit. But, if that be the first thing, a free, natural, 
spontaneous expression is the second thing. No labor is too 
severe, no drudgery of discipline too protracted, which prom- 
ises to remove any obstruction from the channel of speech 
or to add one single element of power to the naturalness and 
force of the delivery. But, as this great gift is rare, we pass 
it by. Let others seek to explain its wonderful nature. 
Probably none of us would claim of it so great a measure as 
to justify the least neglect of other sources of power in 
preaching. 

The art of thinking, though never so perfect, is still not 
the art of preaching. The question is, “ How shall the 
thinking be made effective by means of the preaching?” It 
is not ideas or principles that preachers lack so much as it is 
the skill to make them tell; and I doubt if our preaching 
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should ever attempt to convey new truth to the people so 
much as to make alive that which is already in their minds. 
But, if so, then how indispensable a clear, direct, and un- 
hesitating communication, never for an instant losing a 
point in arrangement or delivery! 

How much depends on arrangement every one knows 
who has listened to discourses—no matter how filled with 
good things — which have been thrown together as a heap of 
fragments rather than organized as a living thing. They 
know the weariness of trying to do what, in all honor and 
common sense, the preacher ought to have done for them. 
The common people have no phrase of a preacher they like 
more common than this, “ He makes everything so plain!” 

I have sympathy with that minister who had no time to 
make his sermon short; but such lack of time is to be re- 
gretted. It is the business of the preacher to have time, to 
make his address clear and unmistakable, and brief enough 
not to overtax the memory. I have heard men of learning 
speak, and have come away almost dazed and blinded with 
their display,— not meant for display,—and wondered at 
the lack in effect of so much good material. And the cause 
has dawned afterward,—lack of directness, plan, organiza- 
tion. The discourse was never crystallized as it should 
have been. The speaker had actually shirked his burden 
and loaded it on the shoulders of his hearers. 

Let us magnify the office of the mediator, the interpreter. 
There are some, it is true, sent of Heaven to explore fron- 
tiers where faint outlines of revelations are vaguely seen, 
even by anointed eyes. That is a lofty work, and we pay it 
well-deserved honors. But that is not, especially, the work 
of the preacher. He is rather to stand between the seer and 
the multitude; and, standing there, his first virtue is to 
make himself understood. If he is chiefly a medium for the 
transmission of truth, let him make himself transparent,— 
not too many words, and not a word obscure. Let him 
beware of the slightest hesitancy in utterance; for it is in 
this, as in a mirror, that his thought must be seen, if seen 
at all. For this reason, let him clear the channels of his 
speech of every obstruction. 
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There is one thing we can do; and that is, repeat con- 
stantly, every day at least, difficult combinations of sounds. 
Please have patience with this. Our work is quite as impor- 
tant as that of the musician or the artist, and I think it may 
be said to depend as much on a certain physical dexterity. 
Dr. Seelye, of Amherst, said that the effect of a spoken ad- 
dress depended perhaps one-third on its matter and two- 
thirds on the manner of its delivery. Insist not only upon 
clear articulation, but rapid articulation. For it is only by 
this rapid practice that one can know when his difficulties 
are conquered. In exercise with the sword or bayonet, a 
man must not only lift his weapon, but lift it with ease. 
Not u feather’s weight must it seem to lay upon his freedom. 
But words are the weight in elocution, and he who allows 
himself to be oppressed by them has little chance of freedom 
in any higher realm. You will smile at my devices, no 
doubt. But I should say to the student,—yes, to the 
preacher of fifty years almost as earnestly,— remember this 
daily practice. Let a part of it be mechanical. It is good 
to repeat the alphabet forwards and backwards, swiftly, 
forty, fifty, seventy times. It takes but little time. One 
may learn to repeat the twenty-six letters ten times over at 
a single breath. After that, try difficult masses of sounds. 
For, be assured, these are the rocks in the way of preaching 
as an art, I had almost said, more fatal than any others. 
Master the heavy weights, and the light ones will take care 
of themselves. Overcome greater difficulties in play than 
ever in work, and what freedom you secure! 

You may think the emphasis misplaced here. It may 
possibly be. One judges of others by himself, and of what 
they need by what he needs. But, if a singer sings through 
endless lessons for the sake of pleasing the public, what 
should we not do whose purpose is at least something more 
than the mere pleasing of mankind ? 

The famous vocalist, Madame Malibran, in singing one 
day, ended with a very high trill, having compassed three 
octaves. A friend expressed his admiration. “Oh! I have 
sought for it long enough,” was the reply. ‘For three 
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months I have been running after it. I have pursued it 
everywhere,— while arranging my hair, while dressing,— 
and I found it one morning in the bottom of my shoes, as I 
was putting them on.” 

Is it true, then, that the artist has more patience some- 
times, more devotion, more religion, than the minister ? 

But you have great natural facility. Very well. But 
even then remember the ease, the power, the advantage 
every way, which perfect articulation, voice, and emphasis 
must give. Is it too much to say that a preacher with these 
in their perfection, having little learning, little more of any- 
thing than strong convictions of God, duty, the moral law, 
and the immortal life, will do far better work, reaching more 
people, and especially those who need most to be reached, 
than the best of your great scholars, though never so learned 
in German philosophies and metaphysical studies, and Greek 
and Hebrew dictionaries, whose imperfect communication, 
shorn of half its force and all its life, goes painfully limping 
under its own burdens? 

Another point concerns the preparation of the manuscript, 
in case the sermon is to be read. Everybody knows the 
sympathetic pain one feels with a blundering reader. As if 
it were not enough to ask people to listen to a written 
sermon in any case! As if the averted eye, the insulating 
paper, the diverted attention, where, if ever anywhere, there 
ought to be a quick and answering intelligence, were not 
enough! 

Of course, those who speak without notes are not subject 
to troubles like these, albeit to stumble in one’s thought 
into a meaningless round of repetitions may be quite as 
trying to the hearer’s patience. There seems, in fact, to be 
no alternative for the average preacher but to be simply 
thorough to the last degree. Surely, most of us have real- 
ized what a sin it is to treat unworthily the high themes of 
the pulpit. I think carelessness of preparation might be 
pardoned sooner in almost any other place. For in this 
great transition period from the reign of the animal in the 
past to the reign of the angel (as we trust) in the future, 
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when the race-spirit is, like Milton’s lion, pawing to get free 
from earthy entanglements,— when the vast weight of cen- 
turies of inherited passion is to be overcome by those to 
whom the satisfactions of virtue seem as yet so pitifully 
vague and far-off,— the very gravest responsibilities certainly 
do rest upon leaders and teachers. It is a cause that has 
need of one like Jesus to lead, and of the most patient and 
devoted of men to follow. 

Do but think of what preaching ought to be! It is not 
properly lecturing,— not the reading of essays. Of essays 
we have many, and better than most of us preachers could 
write. But they are not alive with the life with which 
humanity lives. For men live by the heart, and not the 
head. They live long before they consciously think, much 
less philosophize. But a sermon,— that should be an im- 
passioned, personal appeal to the hearts and consciences of 
men. Help us, O Lord, to do thy will in righteousness, that 
life and joy and immortal welfare may be the portion of 
those we love! 

It is difficult, we all know, to rightly emphasize a con- 
trast like this; and you will be charitable. The faculty of 
thought, of reason, must surely be near the summit of 
human excellence. Grant it. But the sermon,— that should 
be reason aglow with faith and love. 

You will agree, I think, when I say that Unitarian ser- 
mons are for the most part not enough so. They are not 
an evangel. Heaven is not brought near in them,— the joy 
of a new order,—the passionate delight of a faith that be- 
comes almost tangible. I read Unitarian sermons. They 
are practical. They are very good. I am told things I 
ought not todo. Duties are insisted on. That sermon on 
“Common Honesty,” which the great Englishman had lis- 
tened for so many years in vain, is certainly among them. 
But that is not enough. People need an outlook. If they 
are to perform faithfully to-day’s duties, do give them all 
the hope of good to come to-morrow that all your mind and 
heart and soul can inspire! 

I confess to some reaction from our respectable common- 
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place. The demand for honesty may be none the less 
hearty, and motives to all honor may be urged — nay, must 
be,— by every consideration that makes life worth living. 
But there needs to be also specific religious faith,— the zeal 
and ardor of meetings where the praise of God is heard, and 
the Holy Spirit, pure with the height of an actual heaven’s 
unselfishness and love, is a realized Presence. 

We believe in God. We believe in heaven. We believe 
in immortality. We believe in the love of friends unwasted 
by the lapse of years and forever safe. Why not pour 
these faiths into words more fervently, and so really make 
them vehicles of the GoSPEL,—the gospel of Him who 
said: Let not your heart be troubled. Ye believe in God: 
believe also in me. Let the essay be scientific, crystalline. 
But let the sermon be passionately religious, throbbing in 
every fibre with the gospel of the coming kingdom of the 
Lord. 

However essential the student may be as the beginning of 
the minister, the life of the minister is different from the 
life of the student. The student sits in his study intellect- 
ual. His mind is full of questions. Faiths and doubts are 
in conflict. The more honest and thorough he is, the more 
trouble he has. By as much as he is conscientious, he loses 
the tone of conviction. And, if he were to speak in that 
frame of mind, the animation and power in direct address, 
which may overcome the listlessness of our Sunday audi- 
ences, would be utterly wanting. Now let me say that we 
ministers do talk too much like mere thinkers or students, 
not like evangelists. Our attitude is judicial rather than 
emotional and moral. But I tell you again the people 
whom we should most desire to reach do not come to 
church on Sundays to hear nice discussions of hard ques- 
tions. They come for the fresh breath of the Spirit. They 
say with the psalmist, I will look unto the hills whence 
my help cometh. People do not care, I think, to hear any 
man’s doubts from the pulpit, nor to see any sign of hesita- 
tion,— no fear of anything save the sacred awe of the Holy 
of Holies. They demand life and the energy of conviction ; 
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not the air of the study at all, but the fresh breeze and the 
courage of the arena. 

Let me add a word on the use of illustrations and anec- 
dotes. 

Some of you heard Mr. Baldwin, not long ago, at the 
Monday morning meeting of ministers. The general sub- 
ject I do not remember, but I remember one of the points 
he made and the means by which he fixed it. The thought 
was a common one,— nothing easier than commonplaces on 
the virtue of perseverance. But what did Mr. Baldwin do? 
In that strong, affirmative tone of his,— which you must let 
me tell you is quite one-half of successful preaching,— he 
stated the point no better than others could have done, and 
then, with an anecdote touching our interest in other men’s 
lives and the imagination which delights in the mysteries of 
heroic constancies and victories, fixed the memory of the 
whole, as it seemed to me, forever. 

It seemed that Mr. Robert Gordon Hardie was in Paris, 
and went to visit the artist Cabanel. He said to Cabanel, 
“TI am discouraged. My portrait was a failure.’ The 
Frenchman turned upon him: “You discouraged! You! 
A young man! You have had to scrape out a head once! 
There! Do you see that? Well, I scraped out that head 
thirty times!” 

Now, I venture to say that any one feeling the force of 
that —let him be a scholar or what not, saving only human- 
ity — would remember it, while whole volumes of abstrac- 
tions would go down to oblivion. Much more the average 
listener to sermons. Still more the young people, with their 
imagination and feeling, whom it is far more desirable to 
reach while changes of character are possible. 

Certainly, most great preachers, if not all, use this method 
of the telling anecdote. Talmage, who draws more people 
than any other American, does this. Beecher did more and 
more as he grew older. Spurgeon’s sermons are full of an- 
ecdote. And, what is more, the lips of him who spake as 
never man spake used the parable constantly. Of course, a 
good illustrative story is not always at hand, and too many 
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are bad. I think Mr. Baldwin, in the address alluded to, 
had too many. But, then, have one,—one to illustrate the 
main thing in the sermon, and to serve as a peg in the mem- 
ory, on which the poor woman or the giddy girl, very possi- 
bly in spite of herself, or the pale student who grows thin 
in the world of abstractions, may hang some noble truth in 
a picture not to fade. It may compel the attention of those 
who never care to attend and the memory of those who 
never care to remember. 

Finally, we should remember that preaching is not learn- 
ing or religion or experience or character, but rather all 
these in expression. Let this expression, then, be made as 
nearly perfect as possible. Let what must be seen and read 
be clear and large, so that it can be seen and read. And 
let the channels of speech be made so free that scarcely a 
possibility of hesitation remains. Not that one must or 
should speak rapidly, but that he should —nay, he must, if 
possible — convey the impression of reserves of speed and 
power and security, and so set the hearer at rest. Then 
does mere listening become a pleasure. Then we may be- 
lieve the hearer delights to submit himself as to a master. 
And then may come moments of power. The memory, the 
imagination, the judgment, and the higher faculties are set 
free. All the technical work of expression becomes auto- 
matic, and the spirit may report the Spirit as one standing 
face to face. 

Certain it is that of all professions and vocations among 
men none can compare with his whose work it is to “ justify 
the ways of God to man,” to reconcile hard-beset human 
nature to the pains of its bitter lot, and by that highest use 
of personal address known among men to persuade human- 
ity that it not only “pays to live,” but even, also, that it 
may be glorious to suffer, since “the things which are seen 
are temporal, but the things which are not seen are eternal.” 


JoHN W. QUINBY. 
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ITALY REVISITED. 


FROM THE NOTES OF A TRAVELLER. 


A part of the summer of 1855 I had spent in Italy. At 
that time, the wounds of defeat from Austria were still raw 
and fresh in Lombardy and Venice. At Verona, Radetsky 
(then near ninety) was a name of terror, whispered to me 
with awe by my guide as we passed his residence. Rome, 
less than six years before, had been taken by French can- 
non, and the Pope, by help of the bayonets of Napoleon 
IlI., had brought back for a time the showy and picturesque 
despotism of ecclesiastical rule. King Bomba reigned in 
Naples. The cities of the Romagna — Bologna and Ferrara 
—looked sullen, sombre, and sick under the threefold 
weight of the sultry summer heat, the restored papal domin- 
ion, and a sharp visitation of the cholera. Tuscany alone, 
under milder Austrian rule, seemed comparatively prosper- 
ous and cheerful. As an example of the petty oppression 
that showed the governments ostentatiously hostile to their 
people, twice in the course of a single day’s travel, by the 
slow and lumbering conveyance one had then to use, I 
must six times exhibit my passport, and six times pay the 
vexatious police fees, to cross the jealous barriers of town 
or district. All these things I had seen. And, while the 
memory of Italy can never fail to be a wonder and delight, 
yet it left at points a depression and pain, which I greatly 
desired to correct by ever so brief a sight of the regenerated 
and independent Nation it had since come to be, if ever I 
could find or make the opportunity. 

A fresh motive was added, besides, in what I had heard 
in these last years of the germs of a liberal Protestantism 
in Italy,— quite distinct from the negative or political Lib- 
eralism that merely assailed the priesthood,— which I had 
tried to learn something of through private correspondence ; 
and especially I desired to witness with my own eyes the 
field and work of the Waldenses, that religious community 
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of most heroic and tragic history, native to the valleys of 
northern Italy, and of late years, since its glorieuse rentrée, 
a free, earnest, active, and growing force in the religious 
life of the Peninsula, on friendly terms with the national 
administration, and fearless of its ancient enemy, the priest- 
hood. Here was a motive still more personally near. 

The opportunity came to me in the first days of the past 
summer, when a fortnight of freedom intervened between 
two imperious engagements in England; and, armed with a 
“circular ticket” (an excellent monitor and guide), I set out 
from London, by a fast Continental train, at eleven o’clock 
of a Monday forenoon. Shortly after nine next morning I was 
on board the little steamer at Lucerne; then a forenoon of 
splendor in the very heart of Alpine scenery; then the rail- 
way up the St. Gothard pass, with seventeen and a half 
minutes in the darkness of the great Tunnel; the far more 
abrupt, strange, and wonderful descent on the Italian side, 
where three times, coming to an impassable gulf, the road 
strikes right into the face of the precipice, and by a long 
underground spiral sweep emerges at its foot hundreds of 
feet below; then the weary but most interesting circuit, by 
valley, lake, and tunnel; and early on Tuesday evening the 
comfortable hotel, the thronged streets, the beauty and 
wonder, of Milan. 

Early in the morning I sought out my correspondent, 
Signor Bracciforti (whose name is well known to many of 
us as a devoted and earnest ally of our work among his own 
people), who was good enough to give up the forenoon to 
me. What it was to visit under his guidance the splendors 
of the great Cathedral roof with its forest of spires (his 
summer retreat, he says, when he craves the mountain air), 
the historic scenes,— such as the church of St. Lawrence, 
where an old Roman colonnade still stands, scorched by 
Vandal fires; the chapel that commemorates the baptism of 
Saint Augustine; the noble church where, among many 
another monument, lie the bones of Saint Ambrose in their 
stone sarcophagus,—and those of more modern date, the 
statue and square of Garibaldi, the magnificent arcade that 
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stands as the monument of Victor Emanuel, with other 
memories of the emancipation of Italy,—of all these I can 
only hint. My chief interest was in those few hours of his 
eager and copious speech,—in fluent English, for he is an 
accomplished professor of that tongue, as well as of some 
departments of engineering in the government technical 
school and polytechnic college. Naturally, I was most de- 
sirous to know something of the real feeling of his people, 
suffering as they are under the terrible and costly burden 
that was the price of their independence. So far as it 
might be, it was a relief to be told that there is not an 
instant’s regret or misgiving in the heart of the people as 
to the privilege they have bought by it: freedom is worth 
what it has cost. It is a happy thing that in all ways — 
by political honor and manliness, by pity, by sympathy, by 
encouragement, by sacrifice—the Royal family have iden- 
tified themselves, through the long struggle, with the life 
of the people, and have thoroughly won their love. It 
seemed an evidence of this, the fond pride with which (to 
judge from the papers of the day) the progress of the young 
prince, of twenty, was watched in his visit, just then, among 
the various Northern courts. I was assured, too, that the 
heart of the Queen (sometimes said to be a bigoted Catho- 
lic) is wholly with the new life of Italy; further, that she 
has a real sympathy with the religious Liberals whom my 
informant represents, and once, when our friends in Milan 
offered her as a gift the volumes of Channing and Marti- 
neau, she accepted them graciously, saying with feeling 
that those books should rest, not on the library shelves, 
where they would be rarely seen, but in her private apart- 
ment, where she should study them often. These things it 
was pleasant to hear; but still more the warm, confident, 
and hopeful way in which my friend spoke of the future 
of his country, and of his own labors (which, I know, have 
cost him a heavy sacrifice) for what to him is a sacred and 
inspiring faith. 

It was in Milan that I first saw those striking signs of 
the revival of a new Italy, with her eager gratitude and 
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admiration towards her heroes of these past thirty years ex- 
pressed in noble civic monuments. The magnificent Victor- 
Emanuel arcade, the statue and square of Garibaldi, of 
Cavour, a noble image of Leonardo da Vinci, and the com- 
pletion in more consistent style of the front of the superb 
Cathedral, are recent expressions of this spirit, the more 
impressive because we know something of the weight of 
those other burdens, under which these labors of love and 
pride have been taken freely up. It was under this. glad 
impression that I left, at noon; and at the end of six hours, 
passed in view of that wonderful Alpine horizon, or in 
watching, mile after mile, the patient and skilful husbandry 
of the Lombard Plain, the Wednesday evening found me 
once more in Venice. 

Of all delights and exhilarations of travel, none that I 
know has ever quite come up to that of recognizing, step by 
step, the familiar features of the great Square, brilliant with 
music and evening lamps, and the wide cathedral front, 
glorious with bright color, or of going out upon the lesser 
square and watching the great red moon slowly lifting 
above the Adriatic, and casting her flood of silver light 
upon all that splendor. Happily, the next day was a high 
day (Corpus Christi), with the quaint pageant of a Catho- 
lic procession, the tolling of bells, much military music, and 
above all the three great royal standards on the tall flag- 
staffs, which told —in splendid contrast to what I had seen 
before —the story of Italy redeemed. Two crimson banners 
hung, heavily embroidered, above the cathedral front, and 
these, I thought, must surely be the ensigns of ecclesiastical 
authority; but as they slowly lifted under the soft summer 
air, they showed the winged golden lions of St. Mark, the 
flag of the old Republic. Within the cathedral the throng 
under those five great domes, lined with their marvels of 
mosaic, seemed quite fervent and sincere in their Catholic 
devotions ; and one felt what a mighty hold is laid upon the 
human mind and imagination by a genuine world-religion, 
that has for once shaped the belief, the fancy, the affection, 
and the reverence of man to its own word,— living and strong 
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in now the fifteenth century since the Christian population 
fled to its hiding among these islands and marshes. Truly, 
it is no slight thing the coming centuries have to do, to sup- 
plant that by a faith equally intense, more enlightened, mer- 
ciful, and wise! I did not see where the figure of Daniel 
Manin — wisest and gentlest of revolutionary leaders — 
stands in the great Square of St. Mark: the city’s one 
fine monument of its deliverance —the bronze equestrian 
statue of Victor Emanuel, armed and in battle—is on the 
broad Quay, conspicuous from the bay, and facing the great 
architectural glories of Venice. 

From here to Florence is an eight hours’ pleasant railway 
journey, taking up the larger part of Friday: how weary 
and dusty, and mostly forlorn, was the two days’ travel, in 
the scorching summer heat and dust, that had taken me 
over not quite the whole of it before! The change was 
a revelation of the wonderful effect of the railway as the ar- 
terial system of a powerful circulating life in the Peninsula. 
Ferrara, that slept then in the sultry noon, every pavement 
green with grass and every brick wall with mould, appeared 
as a place of prosperous traffic; at Bologna, which I had 
seen sombre, idle, and sickly, the horses trotted briskly with 
the street-cars, and a gay equipage drove up to the station 
while we waited,—all the air of a thriving modern town. 
And then the bold and wonderful engineering, which does 
not seek an easy circuit about difficulties, as we do, but 
meets them in the face: I counted the tunnels in the fifty 
or sixty miles that lay between Bologna and Florence, in 
crossing the Apennine range, but could not be quite sure 
whether they were just under or a little over forty, some of 
them, apparently, a mile or two in length. The few hours 
of daylight left gave me time to see in Florence the chief 
public monuments of this new era: a statue of Garibaldi 
(just now most popular of heroes *) was to be unveiled on 
the Sunday amidst “an army with banners” from a circuit 





*Among the many placards along the streets was one in which the five great 


heroes of humanity were recorded as Moses, Jesus, Charlemagne, Washington, and 
Garibaldi! 
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of fifty miles; but the great achievement is the superb front 
of the great Cathedral, lately finished, and just uncovered 
in its fresh and beautiful elaboration from the screen that 
has hidden it these many years past from the eyes of trav- 
ellers. I went into the Cathedral; but the interior was 
strangely empty, gloomy, and forlorn. It was planned, 
Michelet tells us,* as a protest of the modern spirit against 
the medieval tradition; and one can well believe that it 
stands waiting for its true Divinity, the God of our new 
world, to enter and dwell there, in his own good time. 
Surely, this noble structure was meant to be not a shrine of 
ecclesiastical piety only, but a Temple of Humanity. 

I devoted the morning hours of Saturday to what was 
really the main object that took me to Florence,—a visit 
to the School and College of the Waldenses. This I found, 
after some search and inquiry, in a rather obscure part of 
the region beyond the Arno. The Principal of the theo- 
logical college, to whom I carried letters, was unfortunately 
not there; but, in waiting, I noticed the address of the 
Pastor of the Congregation, Signor Luzzi, and on calling 
was very cordially welcomed,— to my relief, in fluent and 
excellent English, for it is a good custom with this religious 
community that their ministers shall complete their studies 
by a year in England. Pastor Luzzi showed me, with every 
attention, about the palace and gardens: for, by a most 
happy stroke of poetical justice, this most trampled and per- 
secuted community has been endowed with the palace and 
gardens once belonging to a Cardinal renowned for his per- 
secution of heretics, sequestered to the State,—the only 
endowment, I was told, which the Italian government has 
bestowed upon any religious body. The working parts of the 
institution which I was taken to see were the empty class- 
rooms of the theological college; the several school-rooms 
.where it was pretty to see the children (about one hundred 
and fifty in all) all on their feet at the instant as we 
crossed the threshold; and the printing and publishing 
department, where a very busy work is kept up by way of 
a most modest, sincere, and pious religious propagandism. 


*In Le Renaissance. 
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Among my askings, I inquired of the earlier traditions 
of the Waldenses, and spoke of Mr. Hale’s charming story 
In His Name; when they put into my hands, at fifteen 
cents, a neat little Nel swo Nome, which I found great solace 
in reading on the train, a few days later. I found, by the 
Reports and other matter given me, that a very earnest 
work, in conversion and religious instruction of a strictly 
evangelical type, is going on throughout the Peninsula; and 
was told that the Waldenses ( Vallesi) have already, under 
their new dispensation of freedom, no less than forty-four 
organized congregations in Italy, including one or two in 
Sicily. I learned, later, that they reckon upwards of a hun- 
dred centres of religious activity. Their schools here are 
not exactly charitable, but offer excellent instruction, at a 
cost almost nominal, which is eagerly accepted by the poorer 
people of the neighborhood,— mostly Catholics, who have 
no jealousy of their influence,— and I was told that some of 
their zealous missionaries are from among those whom they 
have thus trained as children. To be an eye-and-ear-witness 
of these things was glad reward for any trouble I had taken 
in finding them. 

My visit in Florence lasted four-and-twenty hours, which 
included a reharvesting of many old associations, and the 
midnight of Saturday found me at the term of my journey 
in Rome.* My first morning hour was given to visiting the 
mausoleum of Victor Emanuel in the Pantheon,—a most fit 
place of burial, won by obstinate contention with the priest- 
hood, and making the shrine of a touching homage from the 
common people, to whom he is (like Charlemagne) not only 
a hero, but a sort of saint. My charioteer the next day 
pointed with expansion to the loftiest spot on the Capitoline, 
towering above the Forum, which, he said, is to be the base 
of the great national monument that Italy will erect to her 
hero-king. 

When I had recovered my bearings in the streets (a little 
difficult among the recent changes), and had visited the 





*Lake Thrasymene on the left, in the misty evening light, is a very striking 
feature of this passage by train. 
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Pincian Hill and St. Peter’s, the two foci of my former 
circuit here, I succeeded in finding the handsome chapel 
of the Waldenses, on the wide new street Nazionale, and, 
after joining in the worship of a congregation of fifty, met 
the pastor, Dr. Teofilo Gay,* a man of forty, of all the cheer 
which his name suggests, not only speaking English per- 
fectly, but having connections in America, which hé has 
visited, and where his honorary title was conferred. He 
came to my hotel by appointment in the afternoon, and we 
passed several hours, mostly in walking together about the 
streets, giving and receiving the host of new impressions I 
was to carry away with me. 

We had not been many minutes together, when the talk 
began to run on the alliance of political and religious Liber- 
alism; and he proposed, with a frank eagerness, that we 
should go down at once to see the statue of Giordano Bruno, 
unveiled exactly a year before. He testified an honest joy 
in its audaciously fronting the Vatican from that spot of 
martyrdom. With the memories of their nine hundred 
years of persecution, his people could owe no good will to 
the priesthood, and this was plainly meant as a challenge to 
their hostility. He himself, he said—a member of the 
Order of Freemasons, who stand in the front of Italian 
liberalism,— had taken a very active part in securing both 
the erection and the location of the monument, waiting till 
the third year, when they could elect against priestly oppo- 
sition a municipal government that would grant that spot. 
The monument is eminently grave and impressive, not at all 
revolutionary or defiant in aspect, as one might have feared. 
The figure, which towers much above life-size, is that of a 
serious, wise, and strong thinker: it is the problem of the 
universe and of life that he is brooding on, not the impious 
daring he is charged with. The sculptures of the pedestal 
represent him as a lecturer in the school of philosophy, as on 


*This family name (which rhymes with ay) is in proper Italian “ Gai,” the name 
of the gens including the famous jurist Gaius. It was changed in this particular 
branch to its present French {orm about the beginning of this century, in compliment 


to Napoleon, who after Marengo had relieved the Waldenses from some of their 
ancient burdens. 
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trial before the tribunal of the Inquisition, and at the scene 
of martyrdom.* 

We may well pardon our friends the Waldenses if, with 
such memories as theirs, they are not always ready to give 
its due even to such service as the Roman Church may 
justly claim to have rendered in some of the past ages of its 
history. I tried in vain to find out whether their traditions 
run back to the Leonine legend of the time of Constantine : ¢ 
the earliest I could learn was, that they consider ‘their sepa- 
ration from the Catholic Church to date from the full estab- 
lishing in that Church of the doctrines of sacramentalism 
and transubstantiation ; that they claim, therefore, an inde- 
pendent existence of at least eight hundred years;{ that 
they are, accordingly, far older than any Protestant sect, 
and are, besides, as a native Italian community, the proper 
and appointed leaders of the religious regeneration of Italy. 
They appear to welcome very cordially the sympathy and 
alliance of friendly Protestants in this work; but are very 
naturally and pardonably jealous when foreign religious 
bodies send missionaries for the conversion of the Italian 
people from Romanism, ignoring their work. Doubtless 
such interference is both ignorant and wrong, putting jeal- 
ousy and division where there ought to be scrupulous 
co-operation and mutual respect. 

I have already said that the propaganda of the Waldenses 
is in the highest degree pious, and what we should term 
evangelical. But this does not at all imply that they are 
doctrinal sectaries, much less bigots. And I think the one 
fact, that their religious leaders take an active part in com- 
memorating so equivocal a religious reformer as Giordano 
Bruno, quite enough to show that their proper alliance is 
with those Liberals, of whatever name or creed, whose 
religion is, purely and simply, a religion of life. That such 
a statesman as Crispi, the most able and convinced of Liber- 


*So a friend’s better memory corrects my own; for I have somehow associated 
the third bas-relief with a parallel chapter in the life of Huss. 


t See “ Christian History,” vol. ii. p. 166. 


+ Apparently, since the Berengarian controversy of about 1050-60. 
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als in public life, values their alliance as a religious support 
to his administration, seems to me a sufficient proof of this.* 

My companion laughs to scorn the lamentations of senti- 
mental travellers, who complain that old Rome is getting 
spoiled in the effort to make it a handsome modern capital. 
No doubt some things do suffer; but nothing, he insists, to 
set in comparison against the broad new streets, the wide 
bridges, the spacious embankments, the fine public struct- 
ures, and the letting in of air and light upon squalid cor- 
ners. To be sure, the cost was great; but the municipality 
have known where to stop, and will know when to begin 
again. Even those orchards and groves which were the 
pride of the suburbs have really suffered little, he says; and 
I took pains, in the Borghese gardens, to satisfy my own 
eyes that that wide wealth of verdure still subsists close 
outside the ancient walls. If that loss were really greater 
than it is, however, it would weigh light against the re- 
deeming of the Campagna from pestilence and restoring it 
to cultivation —as the circuit of the railway seems to show. 
In fact, one should read over the last chapter of Gibbon, to 
realize what an almost hopeless task it was to give back 
anything like dignity or beauty to a city so often spoiled by 
floods, so often trampled into hideous ruin, so stripped of 
its glory, again and again, to patch up the modern town. 
Rome, at the best, has a strange fatality of ugliness. The 
Forum and its surroundings are interesting, no doubt, but 
distressingly ugly—much worse than when I was here 
before, because the excavations have gone farther, and ex- 
cavation, which is an instructive process, is no way a beau- 
tifying one: better a green grave than the resurrectionist’s 
disturbing of the poor remains. The Palace of the Cesars 
was a comelier object when decently covered with its growth 
of semi-tropical vegetation than as the ghastly skeleton it 
makes now of the old imperial splendors. No other city has 
at its heart that half-mile scar of irredeemable deformity,— 


*When the Pope, some months ago, canonized a new Saint of 200 years back, 
among whose merits was enumerated his energy in the suppression of heresy, Crispi, 
by way of counter-manifesto, at once made my friend Dr. Gay a Knight of some 
national order. 
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hopeless, because it is the most wonderful antiquarian mu- 
seum in all the world, and a sort of Holy Land to every 
scholar. But there is no such sacredness in the deformities 
and irregularities of the modern town. The rational visitor 
must applaud the policy which, if carried out, will in twenty 
years more make Rome a city of habitations fit to live in and 
comfortable to get about among. And if that breaks up the 
old associations medieval and sacerdotal,— he will be apt to 
say,—so much the better. Already there is a vast advance 
in decency, and even beauty may come in time. 

A day among the antiquities and galleries of Rome, to 
pick up some dropped stitches and refasten some loose ones, 
brought me to the end of my week in Italy. I had still 
something to do and see amongst the Liberal Protestants 
of France ; my fortnight’s holiday was more than half gone; 
and I must spend the Tuesday in the long, weary, delight- 
ful, interesting coast-ride from Rome to Genoa. This day’s 
journey gives attractive glimpses of the Mediterranean at 
intervals ; shows the beautiful architectural group at Pisa as 
a clear bright picture set in a frame, that slides out of sight 
like a moving panorama; passes for many, many miles at the 
foot of those forests of olive that clothe the Tuscan hills; 
passes through numerous tunnels, so that the way on from 
Spezzia seems to be half underground; and leaves twilight 
enough for a drive over the wonderful hills and in view of 
the bright bay of Genoa, where, as the last of the monuments 
of this new era, one sees the statue of Mazzini (the only 
one I had seen), generously placed there under the protec- 
tion of the king he conspired against when only sovereign of 
Piedmont, in memory of his real service for the liberation 
of the Italy which, hating kingship, he would have made no 
monarchy, but a Republic. 


[Notr.— It is possible that our Traveller may have been led to take 
too sanguine a view of the financial condition and prospects of the 
Italian Kingdom. We recommend him to read an article on the subject 
in this month’s (October) Contemporary Review, which seems to show a 
certain hardihood in the present administration, particularly in respect 
to military appropriations and the costly African policy, very ominous 
of the future.— Ep.] 
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SOCIAL STUDIES. 


TRAIN-WRECKING. 


The possibility of our dealing with or disposing of those en- 
gaged in so horrible a business depends on our considering with 
care all its features. First, let us note the unfortunate and 
ignominious opportunity, on the long and lonely stretches of a 
hundred railways throughout the continent, and under cover of 
the night, to commit the dismal act. In the whole calendar of 
crime is, perhaps, no procedure more safe, because the plot 
slowly matured is easily executed, as it is quickly conceived. 
tequiring little courage, it is, in every case, a dastard’s deed. 
It is an immense trespass at a trifling risk. The masked robber 
with pistol in hand; the highwayman who boards the cars to 
plunder the mail and overpower officers of the express; the pirate 
with his grappling-irons, on the high seas, for the merchant-ship ; 
the burglar with his jimmies to force the lock of house or shop; 
and the bandit who bids the traveller stop and deliver his goods, 
—do all hazard and may forfeit their own as well as their in- 
tended victims’ lives. The smuggler’s craft on the sea may not 
keep clear of the government cruiser’s guns. Ugly enterprise has 
a color of romance when it may incur and share the disaster it 
would inflict on its way. But the conscious security of the un- 
seathed wrecker makes his conduct as mean as it is wrong. To 
no opinion but of the accomplices who are his peers in baseness 
dares he appeal. Of all malefactors, these wreckers, in their 
safety and impunity, are the most despicable class. 

The next point is how a character so cunning can be met and 
foiled. We have sentinels at the jail and sentries at military 
and other precincts and yards. We may defend the domicile 
that is our castle with a neighbor or the police to aid. Kings 
have their palace guards. But by the winding and remote road, 
with its miles of silence hid from the community far away, whom 
shall we post for succor? What number of watchmen or army 
of soldiers on the ten thousand tracks would suffice? A thief 
may be caught in a garden or orchard, in a dwelling or store. 
But what spies or detectives can take a desert and wilderness, 
traversed across a continent, at wide intervals, by locomotives, 
into their protection or survey ? 
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One thing we can do. We may try to bring, through society 
and the press, a public sentiment to bear on the wrecker’s oc- 
cupation as one of aggravated and unparalleled guilt. We may 
stir this feeling with a pressure so strong as possibly to shame 
out of partnership with the iniquity any striker or so-called 
Knight of Labor by whom it is winked at, tolerated, encouraged, 
pushed on, or pushed up. We may demand of laborers’ unions 
and organizations their positive condemnation of a behavior hos- 
tile not only to corporations and capitalists, but to the human 
race. We may charge as a criminal participation in the horrible 
transgression the refusal or omission by the leaders of labor to 
pursue the wrecker as a common foe. We may set down as 
his coworkers, friends, and fellows those who use not the means 
at their command to ferret him out, and are busy only to shelter, 
and industrious to hold over him their shield. Not the only 
anarchists were they who threw the explosive bombs; nor are all 
the wreckers men by whom, with wedge and sleeper and mis- 
placed switch, the engines are derailed. Who are the others, 
perhaps paid or drawing salaries, that instigate or sympathize 
with the actors, and are ready to cover their skulking retreat? 
Let the silent partners in the firm of unrighteousness consider 
what they pass over or provoke. We have cardinal virtues and 
also cardinal sins. The apex and acme of depravity is reached 
by the wrecker. The fanatical Thug in India selects his con- 
dign prey. The vigilance committee undertake to supplement 
the statute-book with Lynch law. The enraged or evicted tenant 
waylays the landlord, in order that a presumed oppression may 
be revenged and redressed. All other outlaws have at hand an 
apology or excuse which the wrecker cannot plead. He would 
not only destroy property and life of people he hates, or thinks 
he has been injured by, but, with a cruelty incredible were it not 
so often shown, he would hurl the quiet stranger, the harmless 
traveller he never suffered from or saw, with fathers and mothers 
and innocent children, into the common ruin of crushed and 
burning fragments from the train he overturns. Into the open 
hell of his vindictiveness against a few he throws all who have 
taken a seat in their lawful public conveyance. 

Railway carelessness is held to be a crime. The negligent sec- 
tion-master or employee is punished for an unintentional fault. 
For wholesale and deliberate murder what penalty were enough? 
“Let no guilty man escape!” was the word of President Grant 
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for peculators. But no pilfering political appointees are so gross 
and remorseless as these villains of a new order who post along 
the iron road, and the auxiliaries who marshal, if they dare not 
head, the secret and unsuspected procession of crime, or are loud 
and brave but to disown the inhuman deeds they palliate. 

By unseen and stealthy steps—we know not of how many 
wretches in counsel to delude their tools — the final catastrophe 
comes. It can scarce be a solitary performance. No one could 
concoct it without aid. If it be not yet manslaughter on a vast 
and awful scale, no thanks to those who can contemplate and 
coolly forecast or have the least complicity in such a possibly 
horrible event. Our imagination of diabolic purpose is stag- 
gered before the vision of wounds and groans, of torment, and 
sudden or lingering death, with which it is excited and scared 
by these architects of desolation. “Hating even the garment 
spotted with the flesh” was written in the Hebrew Bible con- 
cerning a particular sin. In the more or less numerous host 
that may sustain or forgive the wrecker’s vocation, is there one 
so bold as to stand up and be responsible for what through his 
connivance alone arises and continues to exist? It is a good 
sign when wreckers confess and Knights disclaim. But, if the 
depicted consequences of wrecking have not ensued as yet, it 
is not for lack of the fell design, but because the prowling arti- 
sans of mischief had not skill to succeed, or the obstructions set 
on the track have been seasonably discovered, and removed. 
Liability to the damage proposed would increase as ingenuity 
is learned from multiplied attempts of persistent and unmo- 
lested agents in a policy so nefariously allowed. 

Hard-hearted employers are odious exceptions in the order to 
which they belong. The great majority in it is just to labor, 
considerate of its claims, and in this country does not grind the 
face of the poor, but gives good wages for honest work. There is 
no treatment of the worker against which the inhumanity of the 
train-wrecker is a fair offset. To tyrannical unions our railway 
directors and mill-owners offer in their association no vile counter- 
part. No despotism exists but that by which poor laborers are 
ordered out by ringleaders, and betrayed by an unkept promise 
of food or pay, left to starve or beg in vain to return to their 
work, and doomed to the down-grade of destitution and distress. 

When the striker becomes a wrecker, he takes a long step to 
a bottom of iniquity which has scarce any lower deep. An 
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assault of passion in hot blood, or injury by chance medley, or 
fatality in a riot or mob, has its own guilt, but not of dye so dark 
or such extreme degree as appears in the slaying by method 
which sets its deliberate trap for peaceful passengers, and makes 
of them an indiscriminate prey. Cain, if not an angel, is no fiend 
like the operative on whom the Lord must fix a blacker than the 
first murderer’s mark. The pattern he sets is devilish. There is 
a deadly poison in the contagion of his deed, violence begets vio- 
lence, stones bring guns, blood is washed out with blood, and 
leaves ever a stain behind. Bad men plead conscience for their 
crimes, and father them on God impiously, and call their own 
improvidence and sin providential. In morals as in science, a 
true classification is required. 

How Argus-eyed capital and blindfold labor may be adjusted 
and reconciled is a problem not to be solved by bitter strife be- 
twixt the two. Labor is no Samson, save in strength. No lords 
of the Philistines have put out its eyes. There is no temple of 
Dagon against whose pillars its shoulders could be set. If it pull 
down those of law and order, the fragments will fall on its own 
head. Capital and labor in concert would civilize the world. If 
they quarrel, they are duellists, likely to be wounded or killed 
together. Neither of them can thrive apart. They are as mem- 
bers of a business firm in a common failure or success. It is said 
. the Siamese twins occasionally, despite their vital connection, fell 
out by the way. But by no effort could they sever their bond. 
They had to arbitrate. Amicable relations in their temper soon 
returned perforce. Labor and capital, strain as they may to get 
asunder, will learn that they are inseparable companions, and 
either helped or hurt by the same causes. They are fast in nature 
as the earth’s poles. 

That government is best which governs least, we say. But 
any government is better than none. Anarchy is worse than the 
worst of rules. Progress is measured by the proportion in 
which the stringency of the statute gives place safely to freedom 
of every sort. While the process is incomplete, tribunals of judg- 
ment must remain. But mankind seems to advance one virtue at 
atime. We are more humane and more temperate, but less hon- 
est than our sires. Commerce and intercourse have multiplied 
the tricks of trade. Once, it has been said, everybody got drunk 
and paid his debts. Kindness, forgiving and pardoning out foes 
of the Commonwealth, may run to dangerous excess. Whoever 
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kills, with whatever malign intent, according to the views of a 
large and thoughtful philanthropic school, must not have his own 
life pledged or imperilled by his act, but on principle protected 
and spared. Enraged crowds, resenting such forbearance, rush 
to seize and hang the ill-doers off-hand, or break the prison in 
which they are held, while bench and sheriff halt. But such wild 
justice is like a “ wild engine,” a poor substitute for one that runs 
duly on the track. 

For convicted offenders is the object punishment or reform? 
Either or both,—the first as a means to the last. But an end 
of more concern even than the individual’s fate is the safeguard 
of the whole population in the prevention of crime. As a judge 
once said, the thief was sentenced, not for his particular theft of 
a horse, but that horses might not be stolen. The penalties for 
transgression that abound in the divine creation must continue 
in the human court. As far as consistent with the general wel- 
fare, let their severity be relaxed. Let every plea of heredity 
or environing temptation be weighed. Life is sacred, and not 
lightly to be taken away. But, as one said, in the respect for 
life let the assassins begin. There are some things more sacred 
than life. It is swept as with a broom from the face of the 
earth. Truth, honor, justice, and goodness remain. 


C. A. Barrou. 
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LITERARY CRITICISM. 


OLD GERMAN CHRISTIAN EPICS. 


The most important monuments of German literature in the 
Carlovingian period are two poetical versions of the gospel story, 
commonly called “ Heliand” and “ Krist,” the former written in 
the Old Saxon, and the latter in the old Frankish dialect. “ Heli- 
and,” the earlier and more interesting of these productions, has 
been preserved in two manuscripts: the Codex Cottonianus of 
the British Museum, popularly known as King Canute’s Bible, 
and the Codex Monacensis, discovered in 1794 by Gérard Gley 
in the Episcopal Library of Bamberg, and now the property of 
the Royal Library of Munich. The Cottonian codex is the older 
and more complete of these manuscripts, only a part of the con- 
clusion being lost: whereas the younger Munich codex is the 
work of a careless copyist, transmitted in a very mutilated condi- 
tion. Unfortunately, these codices, although supplementing each 
other to some extent, do not, when taken together, furnish us 
with the entire poem. 

The Old Saxon epic was first published in 1830 by the custos 
of the Munich Library, J. A. Schmeller, under the appropriate 
and convenient title “Heliand” (Heiland, Saviour), the name 
by which the angel Gabriel, in the scene of the annunciation, 
declares that the “son of the high king of heaven” is to be 
known among men :— 


“the skal Héliand te namon 
Egan. mid Eldiun.” 


Dr. Schmeller took the Munich codex as the basis of his text, 
and supplied its deficiencies from a transcript of the Cottonian 
codex. Wherever the codices vary in the slightest degree, that 
portion of the text is printed in Italics and the reading of the 
Cottonian codex given at the bottom of the page, so that the 
least discrepancies are perceptible at a glance. In 1840 he issued 
a second part, containing grammar, glossary, and introduction. 

K6ne’s edition of the text, with prose translation and annota- 
tions (Minster, 1855), is based on the Cottonian codex. The 
text, however, is not derived directly from the original manu- 
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script, but is reconstructed from Schmeller’s list of variants,—a 
circumstance that greatly diminishes its critical value, especially 
as Schmeller himself never saw the Cottonian codex, but gave 
his marginal readings on the authority of Schlichtegroll’s rather 
imperfect copy of it. Probably the most accurate and certainly 
the handiest edition of the original text with complete glossary 
is that prepared in 1886 by Dr. Moritz Heyne. Of the numer- 
ous translations into modern German, the best are unquestion- 
ably by Simrock (2d ed., Elberfeld, 1866) and Grein (2d ed., Cas- 
sel, 1869): the version of the latter is particularly commendable 
for a rare combination of fluency and perspicuity with faithful 
adherence to the original. 

The old Frankish poem, which one might hesitate to call an 
epic on account of its eminently didactic character, was first dis- 
covered in 1530 by Beatus Rhenanus, while searching the Cathe- 
dral Library of Freising for the lost decades of Livy. He sup- 
posed it to have been composed contemporaneously with the 
conversion of the Franks, about the year 496, and printed brief 
extracts from it in his Rerum Germanicarum Libri Tres (ed. 
1531), in order to prove that the language of the Franks was 
German. This manuscript, known as the Codex Frisingensis, is 
now in the Royal Library of Munich. In 1560 Achilles Pirmin- 
ius Gassar found a second manuscript of the poem in the library 
of Ulrich Fugger in Augsburg, made a copy of it, and, through 
the influence of the noted theologian, Matthias Flacius Illyricus, 
succeeded in getting it printed at Basle in 1571, with prefaces 
in Latin and German by Flacius himself. Ulrich Fugger, who 
died in 1584, bequeathed his magnificent library to the Univer- 
sity of Heidelberg, which was at that time the stronghold of 
Calvinistic theology in Southern Germany, and suffered severely 
on this account during the Thirty Years’ War. When Duke 
Maximilian of Bavaria captured the city in 1622, he treated the 
university library as booty, regarding it, perhaps, as the arsenal 
from which Protestantism drew its most formidable weapons, 
and presented it to Pope Gregory XV. Thus in 1623 this man- 
uscript, known as the Codex Palatinus, was sent, with more than 
three thousand and five hundred other codices, to Rome, where 
it remained inaccessible to scholars for nearly two centuries, 
when, in accordance with a clause in the Peace of Paris of 1815, 
it was restored to the University of Heidelberg. 

Meanwhile, in 1628, a third manuscript had been discovered 
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by Martin Zeiler in the Imperial Library of Vienna. Since then 
six fragments of manuscripts, constituting the so-called Codex Di- 
scissus, have come to light in Wolfenbiittel, Bonn, Berlin, and 
other places. The Vienna manuscript, or Codex Vindobonensis, 
is the oldest and most correct of the codices, and is thought by 
Kelle to contain emendations by the hand of the author himself. 
Of the more or less valuable labors of Marquard, Freher, Lambe- 
cius, Merula, Opitz, Goldast, Dietrich von Stade, Schmid, Schilter, 
and Scherz in elucidation of the poem, it is not necessary to speak 
in detail. In 1831 it was edited by Graff under the title “ Krist”; 
but the edition issued by Johann Kelle (Regensburg, 1856-1869) 
surpasses all others in completeness and critical accuracy. It is 
to this edition that all references in the present article are made, 
although for convenience it has been deemed best to retain the 
designation “ Krist,” which Kelle, without sufficient reason, re- 
jects, since it is quite as definite and not so unwieldy as Gospel- 
book (Hvangelienbuch). Kelle has also favored the public with 
a very close and readable modern German version of the work 
(Prag, 1870). No one unacquainted with the original can form 
any conception of the peculiar difficulties which the translator of 
such a poem has to overcome, and which are so great that Wack- 
ernagel regarded them as insuperable.* 

Our information touching the origin and authorship of “Heli- 
and” is derived from two anonymous and nearly contemporary 
documents, entitled respectively Praefatio in librum antiquum 
lingua Saxonica conscriptum and Versus de poeta et interprete 
cujus codicis, the former written during the reign of Louis I. (de 
Débonnaire),—i.e., before 840,— and the latter shortly after his 
death, probably about the middle of the ninth century. These 
documents were first published in a curious and now rare work, 
Catalogus testium veritatis qui ante nostram aetatem Pontifici 
Romano, ejusque erroribus reclamerunt, ete. (Argentinae, 1562, 


*“Krist”’ was written about the year 868 by Otfrid a Benedictine monk of the 
cloister Weissenburg in Alsatia. It was dedicated in German verse to Ludwig the 
German, and introduced by a Latin preface addressed to Liutbert, Archbishop of 
Mayence. The monastery Weissenburg was founded A.D. 674-78 by the Merovingian 
Dagobert II., and secularized in 1524 by Clement VII. It suffered from pillage during 
the Peasants’ War early in the sixteenth century, and later during the Thirty Years’ 
War. Inthe French Revolution it was confiscated and declared national property, 
and the red republicans knocked off the heads of all the statues of kings and saints 
“pour établir l’égalité.” Of the old architecture there remain at present only a 
quadrangular tower, dating from the beginning of the eleventh century, on the west, 
and the ruins of a chapel on the north side of the cathedral. 
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pp. 93-4), by the aforementioned Matthias Flacius, who, unfortu- 
nately, does not state where he obtained them. 

In the “Preface” we are told that the “most pious” Louis, 
feeling deep solicitude for the religious instruction and spiritual 
welfare of his subjects, commissioned a certain Saxon, who had 
no small repute as a poet among his own people, to make a met- 
rical version of the sacred scriptures in the German tongue, in 
order that the unlearned might also be enabled to read them. In 
obedience to the emperor’s command, the poet began with the 
creation of the world and rehearsed the entire Biblical story 
more poetico, conforming to historical truth in the main features 
of the narrative, but treating the subject occasionally in a mystic 
sense, whenever such an interpretation better suited his purpose. 
The writer of the “Preface” can hardly find words strong 
enough to express his admiration of the masterly manner in 
which this arduous task was performed: he praises the graceful 
and melodious rhythm, the eloquent and vigorous diction, the 
excellence of the thoughts and the beauty of the style, wherein, 
he says, it surpasses all other German poems. In short, his 
encomium is as extravagant as that which the Venerable Bede, a 
century earlier, had lavished on the Anglo-Saxon Cxedmon, when 
he declared that “others, among the English people, after him 
tried to make religious poems, but no one could be compared 
with him; for he learned the art of singing, not from men, but 
from God.” 

Strangely enough, we are also informed in the “ Preface” that 
the Old Saxon poet, while as yet ignorant of the art of song, was 
admonished in a dream to celebrate in vernacular verse the pre- 
cepts of the divine law. This statement, which is given rather 
as a rumor than as a positive fact, forms the sole theme of the 
Latin “verses,” which picture the poet as a poor and illiterate 
peasant, plodding wearily the sequestered vale of life, with no 
thoughts above ploughs and bullocks, and neither greedy for 
wealth nor ambitious of fame. All the circumstances of his 
lowly lot are minutely described, until one day he fell asleep and 
had a vision, in which a voice from heaven reproached him for 
wasting his time and talents, and commanded him to sing of 
sacred things. Thereupon the rude boor rose up an inspired 
bard, and began to sing the history of creation and redemption 
from the fall of Adam to the crucifixion of Christ. 

That the account of the heavenly calling, contained in the 
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“Preface,” is an interpolation, is perfectly clear, not only from 
the manner in which it is introduced as mere hearsay,* but also 
from the fact that it stands in glaring contradiction to what has 
been related just before concerning the man whom the emperor 
charged with the composition of the epic, and who is spoken of 
as a poet of considerable celebrity among his Saxon country- 
men.f The hypothesis that the reputation here referred to was 
acquired after he had been divinely commissioned and inspired, 
and was due chiefly to his “ Heliand,” is wholly untenable, since 
he was chosen to write this poem on account of his reputation. 
Evidently, the passage in question was written originally by 
another person as a marginal note, which some copyist finally 
incorporated into the text. The “verses” are only an amplifica- 
tion of this interpolated passage, and were doubtless suggested 
by it, and cannot therefore be adduced in proof of its genuine- 
ness. 

Besides, it is by no means difficult to trace the legend to its 
real source in the story, which Bede (Hist. Eccl. Gent. Anglorum, 
iv. 24) relates of Cedmon, who sang the same theme nearly two 
centuries before the author of “Heliand.” Bede’s account of this 
event is briefly as follows: Attached to the Abbey of St. Hilda 
at Whitby was a cowherd named Cxedmon, a Northumbrian by 
birth, who, having no poesy or music in his soal, was wont to 
steal out of the hall of the servantry, whenever the harp went 
from hand to hand at festive meetings, because he could not 
sing. On one of these occasions he withdrew, chagrined at his 
own doltishness and smarting under the banter of his fellows, 
and lay down in a stall among the oxen and fell asleep. There- 
upon a man appeared to him in a vision, and said, “ Cxedmon, 
sing!” But Cedmon excused himself, saying, “I cannot sing, 
and it was for this reason that I came away from the feast.” 
But the stranger answered, “Surely, you have something to sing.” 
And Cxdmon, still more perplexed, asked what he should sing. 
“Sing of the origin of things,” was the response. Thereupon 
verses came into his mind, which he had never heard before; and, 
when he awoke, he remembered the words, and added to them 
many more in the same metre. 





*** Ferunt eundem vatem, dum adhuc artis hujus penitus esset ignarus, in somnis 


esse admonitum, ut sacre legis precepta ad cantilenam proprie lingue congrua 
modulatione coapteret.” 


t“ Precepit namque cuidam viro de gente Saxonum, qui apud suos non ignobilis 
vates habebatur.”’ 


5 
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The next morning he told his dream, and repeated the poem in 
the presence of several learned men. The shire-reeve conducted 
him to the Abbess Hilda, who, seeing the gift with which he had 
been miraculously endowed, persuaded him to become a monk. 
He was then taught the whole Bible history, and, remembering 
what he learned and ruminating like a clean animal, converted it 
into the sweetest poetry,* which his instructors listened to with 
wonder, and wrote down as it flowed from his lips. He sang of 
the creation of the world and of man, the revolt of the angels, 
the fall of Adam, the story of the patriarchs, the departure of the 
Israelites out of Egypt, and their entrance into the promised 
land, and many other events recorded in the Old Testament. 
In the Bodleian manuscript, the poem breaks off abruptly with 
the description of Belshazzar’s Feast, just as Daniel comes into 
the hall of revelry to interpret the “red runes” on the wall. He 
sang, too, of Christ’s incarnation, passion, resurrection, and ascen- 
sion; of the Holy Ghost and the doctrines of the Apostles; of 
the day of judgment and its terrors, the torments of hell, the 
joys of heaven, and the fearful justice of God. 

The agreement between the two accounts is sufficiently re- 
markable to suggest at once that the fiction of the miraculous 
inspiration of the author of “Heliand” was borrowed from the tra- 
dition concerning Caedmon, either designedly, in order to en- 
hance the importance of the poem by ascribing to it a super- 
natural origin, or, as is more probable, from a natural confusion 
of the Old Saxon with his Anglo-Saxon predecessor and proto- 
type. Not only do they treat the same theme, but they treat it 
in much the same manner, and use similar turns of expression. 
The two poets are intellectually akin; and the dialects in which 
they write bear a very close resemblance to each other, and have 
not yet advanced far beyond the point of separation, the one on 
its way to German, and the other on its way to English. There 
are lines in the Old Saxon poem which can be easily tranformed 
into the Anglo-Saxon of Cedmon by merely changing a few 
letters, mostly vowels and liquids. Thus verses 1292-94 in 
“ Heliand” (Heyne’s edition), 


“was im hold an is huge, héleg drohtin, 
milde an is mode, endi is mud antlék, 
wisda mid is wordum waldandes sunu,” 


*«Rememorando secum et quasi mundum animal ruminando, in carmen dulcissi- 
mum convertebat.” This comparison recalls Shakespeare’s expression, “ chewing 
the cud of sweet and bitter fancy.” 
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would become in the language of Cedmon,— 


“ waes tham hold on his hyge, halig drihten, 
milde in his méde, and his math onledac 
wisade mid wordum waeldandes sunu.” 


Whether or not it be true, as we are informed both in the 
“Preface” and the “verses,” that the Old Saxon wrote a great 
Biblical epic, of which only “Heliand” has been preserved, it is 
impossible to determine ; but it is highly probable that this state- 
ment is a mere repetition of the tale told of Cedmon. Grein 
assumes that such a metrical paraphrase of the whole Bible was 
actually made, admits, however, that it is now, “to all appear- 
ances, irretrievably lost, unless a kind fate should bring it to 
light in one of the libraries of Italy.” He finds confirmation of 
this supposition in the prologue to “ Heliand,” where allusion is 
made to the five ages past and the sixth age dating from the 
birth of Christ : — 


“En was iré thuo noh-than 
firié barnun biforan endi thiu fibi wiran agangan ; 
skolda thuo that seheta saligiko 
kuman thuru kraft godes endi Kristas giburd.”’ 


Grein infers from these words that the poet had already gone 
through with the five chronological periods, beginning respec- 
tively with Adam, Noah, Abraham, David, and the Babylonian 
Captivity, before taking up the sixth period, beginning with the 
advent of Christ. Otherwise, the allusion in the text would be 
unintelligible. It must be remembered, however, that this divi- 
sion of time into six ages is not the poet’s invention, but simply 
a reference to the then current chronology, in accordance with 
which the six epochs of the world’s history, followed by the mil- 
lennium, were prefigured and, as it were, predetermined by the six 
days of creation and the seventh day of rest. The author of 
“Heliand” was fully justified in assuming that such a reference 
would be generally understood, just as in “ Krist,” which was 
‘certainly not preceded by a poetical paraphrase of the Old Tes- 
tament, similar allusions are made without ex{anation or com- 
ment of any kind. Thus we read :— 


“ Dihto id thaz zi noti theso sehs ziti, 
thaz thu thih so girtistes, in theru sfbuntun girestes.” 
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Again, in the allegorical interpretation of the marriage in Cana 
of Galilee, the six water-pots are made to symbolize the six ages 
of the world :— 


“Séhsu sint thero fizzo, théz thu es unlses unizo, 
thaz unérlt ist gedéilit, in sehsu geméinit.” 


The precise date of the composition of “Heliand” has been 
the subject of considerable discussion. Circumstances seem to 
indicate that the author was commissioned to undertake the 
work in 815, the year in which the emperor held a diet at Pader- 
born, where he doubtless had occasion to observe that his father’s 
vigorous and victorious sword had only pruned German Pagan- 
ism instead of eradicating it, and that all the proselyting zeal of 
the Frankish clergy had failed to make Christianity take root 
and thrive in a soil saturated with Saxon blood. If this con- 
jecture be correct, we may set the date of the completion of the 
poem about 820. 

Grein has also shown, in an admirable monograph,* that the 
poet did not derive his materials directly from the Gospels them- 
selves, but took them at second hand from a Latin translation of 
Tatian’s Gospel Harmony, in which he found the writings of the 
four evangelists already rearranged and fused into a single con- 
nected narrative. Nevertheless, he does not make a servile use 
of this source, but everywhere asserts his poetic freedom, abridg- 
ing or amplifying the story, omitting verses, and even whole 
chapters, or reversing their order, as might best suit his purpose. 
He consulted, also, the hermeneutical works most esteemed in 
his day, such as the commentaries of Saint Jerome and Bede, 
the treatise of Saint Augustine, De Sermone Dominj in Monte, 
and the homilies of Gregory the Great, from which he drew 
many hints for the dogmatic portions of his poem. It is evi- 
dent, therefore, that he was not ignorant of Latin; and, although 
in all probability a layman, he was unquestionably a scholar 
well versed in what constituted the learning of his time. Also, 
in metrical and syntactical construction, “Heliand ” differs from 
the genuine remains of old German folk-song, and betrays a cer- 
tain artificial character and consciously literary purpose. 

The style is bold and vivid, and occasionally ornate,—not so 
curt and hard as the “Song of Hildebrand,” and less terse and 
compact than the curious fragment of semi-pagan eschato ogy, 


* Die Queilen des Heliand. Cassel, 1869. 
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known as Muspilli; but even in the most highly colored pas- 
sages there is nothing to mar essentially the rugged strength 
and truly epic simplicity and directness of the narration. Admi- 
rable taste and discrimination are shown in the introduction and 
development of the episodes, and in the selection of those parts 
of gospel story most capable of poetic elaboration. In these 
respects the Old Saxon is far superior to Cedmon, who, although 
rising at times to real grandeur, is often intolerably turgid and 
prolix, and apparently has neither command of his materials nor 
any proper appreciation of what is peculiarly poetic in them, 
but sings with equal effusion the rebellion of the angels and the 
pedigree of the patriarchs. A genealogical table is as inspiring 
to his muse as the discomfiture of Amalek or the siege of Jer- 
icho. Indeed, he seems to prefer the former, and, like the trans 
mogrified Bottom, turns away from the delicate viands proffered 
by Titania to “munch good dry oats” or “a bottle of hay.” 

Nevertheless, one can fully recognize the many intrinsic excel- 
lences of “Heliand” without indorsing the extravagant praise 
lavished upon it by German critics fifty years ago. Vilmar put it 
on a par with the Iliad, and affirmed that, even apart from its 
Christian contents, and regarded solely from an artistic point of 
view, it deserves to rank among the most splendid productions of 
the human mind,— an opinion in which, as the more dispassion- 
ate Gervinus justly observes, the poem is “ foolishly overrated.” 
Aside from the inestimable value which it possesses as a rare and 
almost unique monument of the old Low-German language, it 
claims our attention chiefly as a contribution to the history of 
civilization and as a faithful mirror of the inner life and manners, 
the modes of thought and feeling, which prevailed among the 
German people during the transition period from Paganism to 
Christianity. Like Von Uhde’s pictures of scenes from the life 
of Christ, there is nothing Oriental about it either as to form or 
tone, both of which are borrowed from the national epics. Thus 
Jesus, attended by his disciples and followed by the people, is 
represented as a German chieftain, surrounded by his warriors 
and admired by the hosts of the tribes. He is not only endowed 
with superhuman strength and prowess, 


“he is mid is dadium sé strang, 
s6 mari endi so mahtig,” 
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but is also described as the rich lord and the rich Christ (riki 
drohtin, riki Krist). The poverty of the man of sorrows, who had 
not where to lay his head, is kept carefully out of sight. He is 
constantly portrayed as what an early English poet calls “a grete 
tenement man, and ryche of londe and lede.” As he passed by 
the castle of Jericho (Hieriché-burg) on his way to Jerusalem, 
two blind men, hearing the tramp of the multitude, cried out, 
“Who is this powerful ruler with a great retinue?” Then one 
of the heroes answered that it was Jesus Christ of the land of 
Galilee, the best and mightiest of princes, passing by with his 
people. After the miracle of healing has been wrought, and the 
joy of the blind men at “beholding the bright and beautiful 
world” adequately emphasized, the poet turns preacher, and de- 
votes more than fourscore verses to the pious “improvement ” of 
the event, setting forth its spiritual significance in lines that re- 
call the dull droning of the conventicle rather than the music of 
Apollo’s lute. These moralizations or mystical expositions are 
the least satisfactory portions of “Heliand.” Fortunately, the 
author indulges but seldom in the luxury of religious exhortation. 
In fact, the poem contains only one other instance of this kind,— 
namely, in connection with the parable of the vineyard,— since 
the hortatory remarks which follow the parables of the sower 
and of the tares among the wheat are mere paraphrases of the 
gospel record. And the excursus on Peter’s denial of his Lord, 
and subsequent repentance, is intended, in the first place, to re- 
lieve this best of champions (gumoné betsta) from the charge of 
treachery and cowardice, the two vices most detested by the an- 
cient Germans; and, in the second place, to uphold the preten- 
sions of the pope to supreme and universal authority, and to 
represent the power of the keys as a divine institution. This 
secondary purpose is evident from verses 3062-84 and 5030-40, 
to which is added a piece of trite and vapid moralizing on the 
dangers of self-confidence and boasting. This flattery of the 
Romish See could not fail to please the poet’s imperial patron, 
whose servility to the Church undermined his throne, and has- 
tened the dissolution of the Carlovingian Empire. 

The delight of the old Germans in bold feats of arms reveals 
itself in the vividness with which the valor of the swift sword- 
thane Simon Peter (snel swerd-thegan Simon Petrus) is portrayed, 
as he steps forth in defence of his king, and with the keen edge 
of his falchion smites off the ear of Malchus, the foremost of the 
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foe. All the circumstances attending the act are dwelt upon 
with evident fondness, and there seems to be a kind of barbaric 
relish of blood in the minuteness and unnecessary iteration with 
which the wounded head, the severed ear, and the gory locks and 
cheeks are described. Also the words, “ All they that take the 
sword shall perish with the sword,” with which Jesus rebukes the 
hasty apostle, are characteristically modified and softened into 
the probability that he who is fain to foster the malice of weap- 
ons and the grim hatred lurking in the spear shall himself feel 
oft-times the sharpness of the sword, and find a bloody death. 


“ Hwand sé heve sé wipné nid 
grimman gér-heti wili gerno frummian, 
he swiltit imu oft swerdes eggiun, 
déit im drérag.” 


The prospect of dying in the bloody fray would rather tend to 
incite the German warrior to imitate Peter than to deter him 
from wielding the sword, since those who fell in battle were 
borne away by Valkyrias to the feasts of heroes in Valhalla. It 
was doubtless for this reason that Otfrid in his “ Krist” (iv. 17) 


omitted the words of Jesus altogether. 

The highly wrought description given in “ Heliand” of Peter’s 
achievement may have been an irrepressible outburst of genuine 
feeling or merely a prudent concession to the martial spirit of the 
Old Saxons for the purpose of enlisting their sympathies. It cer- 
tainly involves no sacrifice of principle; for, in every case of real 
antagonism between heathenism and Christianity, the poet proves 
himself a steadfast and zealous son of the Church, and never 
yields an iota of Catholic dogma to the prejudices of his pagan 
countrymen. In external and unessential matters, on the othor 
hand, he carefully avoids offending their peculiar notions or pre- 
conceived opinions. Thus Christ’s entrance into Jerusalem is 
described as the triumpha! procession of a renowned conqueror, 
whom his men-at-arms (werodes) come forth to meet and conduct 
with solemn pomp into the far-famed burg; but no mention is 
made of his “sitting upon an ass,” because such a palfrey would 
have been degrading to a king. The angel who rolls away the 
stone from the sepulchre is clad in feathery raiment (/feder- 
hamon), like the swan-plumage of the Valkyrias, and in his swift 
descent from heaven cleaves the air with the same roaring noise 
that marks the movements of those radiant and storm-compelling 
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virgins. Wurdh (the Urdhr of Scandinavian mytholgy), the 
eldest of the Norns and the personification of cruel Fate, is re- 
peatedly introduced. She is the grim Parca that attends human 
beings in the hour of death; it is she who cuts short the riotous 
career of King Herod, and robs the widow of Nain of her only 
son. She is Wyrd in “Beowulf,” and stands near the aged king 
on his death-bed; and, although she does not appear as a god- 
dess in medieval poetry, she has left a numerous progeny of weird 
elves and weird sisters, that still claim to control the destiny of 
mortals, 

Christ restores to life those who had already started on their 
journey to the abode of hell; the kingdom of heaven is called 
God’s green field, a designation taken directly from the Edda; 
the joys of the blest, who have fought the good fight, are de- 
scribed in terms which imply the jubilant festivity of the drink- 
ing-hall, and recall the golden palace of Valhalla, where the 
heroes who have falien in battle sit down at Odin’s table and 
quaff foaming goblets full of never-failing mead. So, too, in 
Cedmon’s “Satan,” the just are said to enjoy eternal revelry 
with the hero-god, and heaven is called a shield-castle (sceld- 
byrig), in allusion to Gladsheim, which, according to Semund’s 
Edda, is the largest and noblest of Valhalla’s halls, radiant with 
gold and roofed with shields. The devil, who seeks to terrify 
Pilate’s wife in a dream, renders himself invisible by means of 
’ a “heling helm,” corresponding to the Yarnkappe, or mist-cap, 
which plays so important a part in old German myths and 
epopees, and is still worn, according to popular tradition, by 
dwarf folk and brown men of the moor, when they wish to hide 
themselves from human sight. The “city set upon a hill” is 
transformed into a castle perched upon a high headland, the 
work of giants (wrisilik giwerk), a reminiscence of Jétunheim 
and Brunhilde’s burg and the watch-towers built of yore on 
lofty cliffs by the sea. In like manner, the simple words of 
Thomas, “Let us also go, that we may die with him,” are am- 
plified into about a dozen lines, in which this “noble thane” en- 
forces the duties of liege-men to their lord and extols the su- 
preme manly virtue of unswerving fealty. 

“Heliand” is pervaded by an intense and truly Germanic feel- 
ing for nature in its varied moods and aspects. The little Mount 
of Olives is stripped of its Oriental form and color, broadened 
and heightened and clothed with the verdant freshness and 
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beauty of Saxon Switzerland or the Black Forest. In the angel’s 
apparel of glistening whiteness “likest the winter-cold snow,” 
we catch a glimpse of a northern landscape in January. The 
poet’s enthusiasm is awakened especially by the sea, although 
the perils and fascinations of a roving life on the “ distant tracts 
of the ocean” are, as one would naturally expect, less prominent 
than in “Beowulf,” “ Andreas,” the “ Seafarer,” and other Anglo- 
Saxon poems. The hoisting of the sails by the disciples, “the 
weather-wise men,” the rising of the storm, the gathering of the 
dark clouds, the rolling of the “high-horned ship,” and the deep 
calm that followed as the Lord arose and rebuked the turbulent 
elements, are graphically depicted. Also the daily life of the 
fishermen among their “nets and nailed ships” is painted in 
realistic tones; but they are hues which belong to the shores of 
the Baltic and the Zuyder Zee rather than to the Sea of Galilee. 

These and many other peculiarities of a like nature, found on 
every page of the poem, are evidences not so much of the au- 
thor’s ignorance or naiveté as of his desire to naturalize and 
nationalize the Hebrew story, and render it additionally attrac- 
tive and intelligible to his countrymen. The houses of Jerusalem 
are high-gabled halls, adorned with antlers in the style of Old 
Saxon castles; the marriage in Cana is a German banquet, at 
which the guests sit down on long benches, and abandon them- 
selves to the uproarious merriment of the tap-room; the angel 
announces the birth of Christ, not to shepherds, but to ehu-skal- 
kés, men who are guarding horses in the fields by night ; the por- 
traits painted by Wohlgemuth and Diirer or the saints of the old 
masters of Cologne are not more thoroughly and characteristi- 
cally German than the aged Zacharias and Elizabeth and their 
new-born son, the fair-skinned, flaxen-haired, cherry-cheeked 
John. The description of the young child presents a strong 
contrast to the “shrunken flesh” and “shrivelled skin” of the 
parents, and is peculiarly charming in the original : — 


“ Johannes quam 
an lindeé lioht. Lik was im skéni, 
was im fel fagar, fahs * endi naglés, 
wangun warun im wilitige.” 


Whenever a faithful adherence to the record introduces in- 
cidents or usages foreign to German life, they are uniformly ex- 


* The word fahs (hair) is still preserved in the proper name Fairfax ; and faxed 
(hairy) and feak (lock of hair) are frequently met with in old English writers. 
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plained and excused by stating that they were the law of the 
land, or the custom of the country. Such, for example, are the 
death-penalty for adultery, the circumcision of Jesus, the cele- 
bration of the passover, and the punishment of criminals by 
crucifixion. In the last-mentioned case, however, the poet sub- 
stitutes the gallows (galgé) or choke-tree (warag-tred) for the 
cross, whereby he falls into the glaring incongruity of first de- 
scribing how Christ was fastened to the wood by means of “cold 
iron, new nails, cruelly sharp, beaten hard with hammers,” and 
afterwards speaking of him as having perished on the rope (swale 
an them simon; the word swelt in the sense of swoon is often 
used by old English poets, at least as late as the end of the six- 
teenth century): ihe railing thief also bids him show that he is 
the son of God by “slipping out of the rope.” 

But, notwithstanding the constant reference to pagan myths 
and sagas and the perpetual recurrence of stereotyped allitera- 
tive phrases borrowed from popular songs and national epics, the 
prevailing sentiment in “Heliand” is Christian, according to the 
conceptions of Christianity current in the ninth century. The 
duty of loving enemies is taught and emphasized, although such 
a doctrine must have come into direct and offensive collision 
with the heathen duty of avenging blood, and exposed its advo- 
cates to the suspicion of cowardice and the accusation of faith- 
lessness to kin. Herod is called the ring-giver, an appellation 
given to German chieftains; and one can hardly avoid surmising 
that the unmistakably German character of the festivities (ex- 
cept, perhaps, the dancing maiden), with which the tetrarch 
celebrates his birthday in the great guest-hall, may have been 
designed to render more striking the parallelism between the 
crime of Herod and Herodias in beheading the Baptist and the 
conduct of many German kings towards Catholic missionaries ; 
as, for example, the murder of Saint Kilian by the Frankish duke, 
Gozbert, and his spouse Geilna, because he rebuked them for 
marrying contrary to canonical law and endeavored to separate 
them. 

In interpreting the injunction to pluck out an offending eye or 
to cut off an offending hand, the poet runs counter to one of the 
strongest feelings of the old Germans; namely, the spirit of clan, 
the sense of obligation to stand by those to whom they were 
bound by family or tribal ties under all circumstances and at 
all hazards. It is well known what a decisive part this resent- 
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ment of wrongs done to a blood relation plays in the legends 
and traditions of the pagan Germans. In the lay of the Nibe- 
lungen, Hagen is proud of his dastardly assassination of Siegfried, 
because he thereby avenges an affront offered to his kinsmen 
and his queen. That the mere loss of a limb in combat was not 
regarded as a terrible calamity is evident from the jesting man- 
ner in which severed hands and empty eye-sockets are alluded to 
in “Walter of Aquitania”; but the Old Saxon poet gives a 
deeper significance and a more earnest application to the words 
of Jesus, when he makes the mutilation spoken of symbolize 
the renunciation of kith and kin, and of all fealty imposed by 
consanguinity, and declares that these ties should be broken and 
set aside whenever they lead to the commission of sin. How 
strong and sacred this bond of kinship was felt to be is evinced 
by the conduct of the Frisian chief, Radbod, who, when told by 
the stern and uncompromising bishop, Wulfram, that his heathen 
ancestors were irrevocably damned, drew back indignantly from 
the font at which he was about to be baptized, declaring that he 
would rather join his illustrious forefathers, wherever they might 
be, than to sit down in the kingdom of heaven with a handful of 
aliens and beggars. 

In the highly poetic and occasionally sublime description of 
the Last Judgment, the earth is called middil-gard, and the con- 
flagration of the universe mufspelli, both designations borrowed 
from the Eddaic cosmogony. Hell-fire is personified as a cruel 
and insatiable monster, like the primeval dragons of pagan folk- 
lore; and the flames that consumed Sodom are characterized as 
“grim and greedy,” the same epithets that are applied in “Beo- 
wulf” to the fierce Grendel and his fiendish dam. But, however 
strongly the old Teutonic imagination may have impressed itself 
upon the style and phraseology of the poem, there are no traces 
of this influence in the final distribution of rewards. Heaven, 
unlike the hall, roofed with shields and wainscoted with spears, 
in which the Einheriar of Wodan dwell, is won, not by valor,— 
the supreme pagan virtue,—but by humility and charity, the 
highest Christian virtues. 

A still more striking illustration of this method of treatment 
is furnished by the Sermon on the Mount, which forms, as it 
were, the luminous centre of the entire poem. The introduction 
of ninety lines describes in a vivid manner the “ mighty multitude 
of many tribes,” and the various motives which have brought 
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together such a motley throng. Some come to be fed and to 
receive alms from Jesus; others, with hostile intent, to catch 
him in his words, and to stir up the people against him; while 
others still are eager to listen with humble docility to his teach- 
ings. To the last-mentioned class belong Andrew, James, Mat- 
thew, John, Peter, Philip, and Thomas, who are spoken of as 
“famous men.” The poet gives the reader a picture of the Old 
Saxon “thing,” or popular assembly, such as may have been 
held under the shadow of Thor’s oak at Giesmar or have taken 
counsel near the Irminsul on Eresberg. Jesus, “the all-powerful 
protector,” is seated on an elevated spot, and surrounded by the 
wise men of his retinue; while far below on the hillside are 
encamped the hosts of the people. Reverently they wait to hear 
what the keeper of the land wishes to proclaim to the folk-mote. 
“The holy king sat in silence for a long time and looked upon 
his followers, and was kind to them in his heart and affectionate 
in his mind. Then he, the son of the omnipotent ruler, unlocked 
his lips in words of wisdom to those whom he had summoned 
to his conference, and declared who of all the children of men 
are dearest to God. Truly blessed, he said, are the dwellers on 
earth who are poor in spirit, with lowliness; for to them shall 
be given in the fields of heaven a glorious habitation and 
life immortal.” In this manner the eight beatitudes are para- 
} hrased, and meekness, mercy, peace-making, and purity of heart 
extolled in opposition to the Old Saxon ethical code, which fos- 
tered pride, cruelty, quick resentment, and implacable enmity as 
the manly qualities befitting heroes. So far from modifying 
these precepts to suit the temper and traditions of his country- 
men, he rather insists upon applying them with peculiar force 
to the conaust of those who sit in council or are naturally prone 
to feuds. 

Equally significant of the poet’s sympathy and solidarity with 
the ecclesiasticism of his day is the way in which he amplifies 
the simple statement of Jesus, that “the workman is worthy of 
his hire,” into a long oratio pro clericis, earnestly admonishing 
the laity not to give tithes grudgingly, but to provide liberally 
for the support of monks and priests. The injunction to yield 
obedience and respect to the civil authorities implies reconcilia- 
tion with the Carlovingian conquerors, although there must have 
been still rankling in the breasts of many Saxons bitter reminis- 
cences of Charlemagne’s wholesale butcheries. 
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A prominent and quite peculiar réle is assigned to Satan as 
the author of the pagan religions and the competitor of Christ 
for the capture of souls, although our poet does not fall into the 
absurdity of Justin Martyr, who maintained that the devil “ imi- 
tated beforehand” many Christian institutions and ordinances in 
order to preoccupy the field and bring the true religion into con- 
tempt, when the time should come for it to be revealed. Satan 
is called the hurter of nations (thiodskathon) and the “murky 
harmer of men,” and is full of painful forebodings lest he should 
lose his dominion over the world through the atonement. He is 
placed therefore in the paradoxical position of the foe who is 
forced to make every effort to save the life of the person whom 
he hates. When the soul of the traitor and suicide Judas de- 
scends to hell, the devil sees that the redemption of mankind 
is about to be accomplished and his own sovereignty over- 
thrown. To avert this peril, he hastens to Jerusalem, and, after 
making himself invisible, as has been already stated, by means 
of his mist-cap (an helith helme behelid, “in his heling helmet 
held”), so works upon the fears of Pilate’s wife in a vision of 
the night as to induce her to urge her husband to set Jesus free. 
This diabolical plan is defeated by the obstinacy of the Jews, 
who insist upon the crucifixion of the offender, and thus be- 
come unwittingly the greatest benefactors of mankind. The 
kind-hearted people who wished to save Christ from the cross 
were the allies of Satan: the bigots, who cried, “Crucify him!” 
were the doers of God’s will and the promoters of the world’s 
salvation.* 


E. P. Evans. 


*In medieval paintings,— ¢.g., in a stained-glass window of the cathedral of St. 
Etienne in Sens,—Satan is often represented as whispering in the ear of Pilate, and is 
supposed to be inciting him to put Christ to death. It would be more reasonable to 
assume that the arch-enemy of mankind in these pictures is playing the part assigned 
him by the author of “ Heliand,” and endeavoring to thwart the scheme of salvation 
by urging the Roman procurator to liberate the accused. Such would have been, at 
least, the devil’s best policy and the only proper line of conduct for him to pursue. 
Indeed, any other course of action would be inexplicable except on the assumption 
that his judgment was blinded by his rage. Perhaps, too, we have no more right to 
demand logical consistency of the diabolical than of the theological mind. 
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SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS.* 


Professor Dowden brings up the rear of his admirable account 
of the literature of Shakespeare’s Sonnets with Mrs. Ashmead 
Windle, one of the Baconian monomaniacs. Bacon is himself the 
“lovely boy” of the Sonnets, and the son his Muse urges him 
to forget is the Posthumus of “Cymbeline”; that is, of course, 
his posthumous reputation. Mrs. Windle feels that her “pene- 
tration into and unfolding of the inmost mind and heart” of the 
works generally called Shakespeare’s “is a realization of the 
deepest reach of sympathetic intuition of which the mind and 
soul are capable,—only short of that attained by the immortal 
dramatist himself.” This may be the climax of conceit among 
those who have attacked the mystery of the Sonnets, but many 
critics have had an equal confidence, and some of their vagaries 
have been more absurd. There is something in the study of the 
Sonnets. it would seem, to make the soundest critics fanciful and 
wild. No comedy of Shakespeare’s is more amusing than the 
interpretation of Fleay, who in his general criticism of Shake- 
speare is by no means fanciful. Th: “ east,” “horse,” “ jade,” 
in Sonnets 60, 61, is Pegasus. The dark lady of Sonnets 127- 
152 is Shakespeare’s Muse. But these are wild vagaries in com- 
parison with those of Massey, Caldwell, Henry Brown, and 
others. 

How then? Shall we quite despair of any footing in these 
quaking sands to bring us safely through Into some credible opin- 
ion? Certainly not, if we consider carefully the length and 
breadth of critical interpretation since Malone in 1781 broke 
with the opinion that all the Sonnets were addressed to Shake- 
speare’s mistress, and assigned the first 126 to a male object and 
the remainder to a lady. So many critics of the highest rank 
have since agreed to this that it may now be considered as es- 
tablished by the “consensus of the competent,” with certain 
variations that Jo not affect the general conclusion. Coleridge, 
it is true, reverted to the original absurdity ; but for the theory 
which may now be considered orthodox we have the suffrages 
of Hallam, Charles Armitage Brown, Gervinus, Collier, Rossetti, 
Swinburne, Furnivall, Dowden, and many others of acknowl- 
edged skill. 


* Shakespeare's Sonnets. Edited with Notes and Introduction by Thomas Tyler, 
M.A. of the University of London. Scribner, Welford & Co. 1890. 
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There has, however, been much less general agreement as to 
the group 127-154, both as to their object and their order, than 
as to the group 1-126. Several who assign the latter to one 
male object or another are inclined to consider the former as 
exercises of fancy. But in this opinion there is manifest a 
desire to save the good name of Shakespeare, as if all that is 
explicit in the second group were not implicit in the first. The 
unbiassed reader will find an accent of more vivid personality 
in the second group than in the first. That it has a less definite 
order is plain enough. It is also plain that Sonnets 153, 154, are 
no part of it; hardly less so that the punning Sonnets 135, 136, 
and 148 are naught but juvenilia, as Knight declared. That 
Sonnet 146, 


“ Poor soul, the centre of my sinful earth,” 


though by the same hand, does not belong to the “dark lady” 
group is easily believed, and of the wholly exceptional eight-syl- 
labled 145 at least as much. This reckoning gives us twenty-one 
sonnets in the “dark lady” series, with Sonnet 144 as the key- 


note of both this series and the first, and 129 as the most power- 
ful of the one hundred and fifty-four, such a chronicle and brief 
abstract of the misery of lawless passion as cannot be found else- 
where. 

With the wide and sound conviction that Sonnets 1-126 form 
a group by themselves, there is much disagreement as to the 
minor points,—“the onlie begetter” of the dedication, the true 
order of arrangement, the person addressed, the rival poet of 
Sonnet 86, and others. But on these points, also, a stream of 
tendency to certain uniform conclusions may be discerned, what- 
ever eddies swirl along its course. The “onlie begetter” is most 
widely understood to be the person addressed; and that the 
person addressed was William Herbert, Earl of Pembroke, is 
an opinion that, since the careful study of C. A. Brown, in 1838, 
has met with steadily increasing favor among devout Shakespear- 
ians. As for the rival poet, the claims of Spenser, Daniel, 
Nash, Jonson, Drayton, Marlowe, have greatly fallen off since 
Professor Minto’s careful argument in 1874 for Chapman,—a 
result independently worked out by Mr. Harold Littledale, a 
friend of Professor Dowden, who agrees with him. It is diffi- 
cult to avoid the feeling that in the conservative insistence on 
the order of the Sonnets as correct there is less of reason than of 
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fear lest, with the abandonment of the present order, chaos 
would come again. That the sub-group in the first series, illus- 
trating Sonnet 144 in the second, and introduced by the su- 
perb 33, 


“ Tull many a glorious morning have I seen,” 


stands in an unbroken order, is an opinion smacking of sheer wil- 
fulness, Sonnets 1-17 and Sonnets 100-126 are sub-groups of 
remarkable consistency; but the intervening numbers suggest 
many doubts. 

Mr. Tyler brings a large and shap<!ly pebble to a cairn already 
high and toppling. His book is a trnly admirable and delightful 
study of the Sonnets. Its most obvious lack is such a bibliog- 
raphy as is the most striking feature of Dowden’s larger edition ; 
but why should he do over what Dowden had done so well, 
although imperfectly? His book will take its place with the 
most careful and least fanciful of the many that the Sonnets 
have inspired. It is confirmatory of all the more general conclu- 
sions reached by the greater number of the more competent of 
Mr. Tyler’s predecessors. He finds two groups in the Sonnets, 
— 1-126 and 127-152, with an unrelated couple at the end. 
The “onlie begetter” of the dedication is the inspirer of the 
Sonnets 1-126; and that this person was William Herbert is 
worked out more carefully than it has been before, though with- 
out any of the originality of Charles Armitage Brown (1838), 
who made it plain sailing on this course for all his followers. 
The present order of the Sonnets is defended as legitimate, 
but with no force additional to precedent criticism. With Pro- 
fessor Dowden, Mr. Tyler cordially accepts Professor Minto’s 
theory of the rival poet, finding “the proud sail of his great 
verse” to be Chapman’s, without doubt. 

So far there is little novelty in Mr. Tyler’s book; but it has 
one peculiar feature, anticipated only by himself in his introduc- 
tion to the fac-simile reprint of the quarto of 1609, the title- 
page of which (the fac-simile) absurdly lacks a date. This feat- 
ure is the attempted identification of the dark lady of Sonnets 
127-152. Even a temper so daring as that of the average Shake- 
spearian critic has generally hesitated here. Such a conspic- 
uous failure as the attempt to identify her with Lady Rich, the 
“Stella” of Sidney’s Astrophel and Stella, might well deter the 
fools from rushing in. The courage of these was never better 
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exemplified than by Massey’s conversion of Lady Rich’s golden 
blonde complexion into the blackness of Shakespeare’s fatal 
woman. “Black wires” he calls her hair in one of many lines 
he might have blotted without loss. <A bit of “malicious 
subtlety,” says Massey, to rebuke her vain delight in men’s 
praises of its golden splendor. Mr. Tyler is hardly more con- 
vinced that the “man right fair” was William Herbert than that 
the “woman colour’d ill” was Mrs. Mary Fitton, a maid of honor 
to Queen Elizabeth at the time the Sonnets were written,—a 
married woman false to her husband with Herbert, and by him 
the mother of a child, an offence for which he was imprisoned 
in the Fleet in 1601. That many of the peculiarities of this 
lady tally well with those of the dark lady of the Sonnets is 
made clear without any forcing of the note. But the identifi- 
cation has its difficulties, which Mr. Tyler has not vanquished 
altogether. One is the unlikelihood of Shakespeare’s association 
with a lady in Mrs. Fitton’s position. Moreover, the whole 
scheme is bound up with a chronology of the Sonnets which is 
not made out so satisfactorily as those desiring certainty could 
wish. Mr. Tyler insists that his chronology is independent of his 
Herbert-Shakespeare-Mrs.-Fitton scheme, but the bias of the 
former from the latter is not easy to escape. Else why so much 
anxiety to shorten the time between Meres’s words about the 
“Sugred Sonnets” in 1598 together with the publication of The 
Passionate Pilgrim in 1599 and the beginning of Shakespeare’s 
friendship with Herbert? It is certainly impossible to identify 
any of the Sonnets that we know with those alluded to by 
Meres, though his allusion in connection with the Sonnets pub- 
lished in The Passionate Pilgrim makes it likely that he had 
some of our one hundred and fifty-four in mind. That Sonnet 
55 was written after Meres’s allusion is not perhaps too ingen- 
iously put. Sonnets 107 and 124 are plausibly connected with 
the rebellion of Essex and his death in 1601. The three years’ 
space in Sonnet 104 is thus fixed as to its posterior limit, and the 
Sonnets of both series are assigned to the years 1598-1601. The 
more reliance we can place upon this reckoning, the more veri- 
similitude will there be in the identification of the dark lady with 
Mrs. Mary Fitton. It is certainly possible and even probable 
that Mr. Tyler has solved the curious riddle. What does not 
help him is his picture of the lady. It is hard to imagine that 
a woman with this face fascinated both Shakespeare and Herbert 


6 
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as well as other men. But, then, it must be remembered that the 
drawing is from a monumental effigy, which is the worse for 
wear. Herbert’s picture is of the mature man, and has little in 
it to suggest the lovely boy of Shakespeare’s passionate regard. 
It is quite otherwise with the picture of “Sidney’s sister, Pem- 
broke’s mother.” This has a wonderful beauty; and, if Shake- 
speare sang truly to her son, 


“ Thou art thy mother's glass, and she in thee 
Calls back the lovely April of her prime,” 


his beauty could not have been undeserving of the Sonnets’ 
ardent praise. 

In Mr. Tyler’s 149 pages of introductory matter there is much 
of interest and importance that we have no space to note. Of 
most importance after that already noted is the section on 
“Shakespeare and Southampton” and that on “The Scandal 
concerning Shakespeare in 1601.” Following the introduction, 
the Sonnets are printed each on a separate page, with a brief 
paraphrase or statement of the substance of each in turn, and 
such notes critical or explanatory as they seem to need. These 
notes are excellent, fuller than Dowden’s, and have a great ad- 
vantage over those or Rolfe’s in being on the pages with the 
Sonnets. The most evident misprint of the Quarto of 1609 is 
in the Sonnet, sui generis, 146: — 


“ Poore soule, the centre of my sinfull earth, 
My sinfull earth these rebell powres that thee array.”’ 


Mr. Tyler’s suggestion is,— 
[“ Why feed’st] these rebel powers that thee array ?” 


Dowden would read “ Press’d by,” and this reading has much 
more support in other similar forms than Mr. Tyler’s, which ap- 
pears to miss the point. We cannot agree with Mr. Tyler that 
the principal value of the Sonnets is in their biographical signifi- 
cance. Were it impossible to identify the author of the Sonnets, 
as well as the persons addressed, their value would be hardly less 
than it is now; for with all their obscurity, their euphemistic in- 
versions, and their vain conceits, they contain a treasure of 
poetry that increases steadily for those who draw upon it with 
the freest hand. a W. ©. 





William P. Tilden. 


EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK. 


WILLIAM P. TILDEN. 


Some dim association recurring in connection with the recent 
illness and death of our beloved brother Tilden led us to turn to 
the files of an old correspondence, and we came upon the letter 
from which the following extract is taken. The letter was written 
during a visit to Samuel Joseph May at Syracuse, N.Y., and the 
date is May, 1847,— about the time that we had heard, regarding 
Mr. Tilden, of the very unconventional and bold act of inviting 
out of the audience, into his pulpit, one of “the people known as 
Abolitionists,” under exactly the feeling expressed in the words, 
“T have need to be baptized of thee, and comest thou to me?” 
The passage in the letter reads as follows: — 

“Mr. May gave me a very interesting account of Mr. Tilden, 
of Concord, N.H. It seems that the New Year’s sermon he sent 
me was prophetic, and that he is going to leave the place. About 
a third of the people there resist his independence of speech, 
though he is a man of real genius, and has the most charming 
spirit and character in the world, and though these same per- 
sons say he is altogether the best Christian in the place. He has 
been so much with the Abolitionists that some persons are preju- 
diced against him. But (like Mr. May) he has such beauty of 
temper and breadth of view, and so sweet a moral earnestness, 
that he stands quite apart from the ferocious and uncompromising 
technical people.* 

“He was a ship-carpenter in Scituate; had been in Medford 
and joined Mr. Stetson’s church; and Mr. May was first in- 
terested in him by finding that he was the writer of some very 
beautiful lines of welcome when he preached his first sermon in 
Scituate. He was an admirable teacher; and, after coming to 
know him more thoroughly, Mr. May said to him, ‘I do not like 
to speak slightingly of any man’s calling or occupation, but I am 
sorry to see you where you are. You ought to be a teacher of 
men. Why will you not devote yourself to it, and preach?’ At 
this he was much affected, and confessed that it had been a secret 
and haunting desire with him, which he never dared once to speak 





*That is, apparently, those who wore that name like a badge.— Ep. 
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of. But Mr. May encouraged him to cherish it, and come to him 
for instruction and help. So for three or four years, while work- 
ing six hours a day at his trade, he went on reading, studying, 
and conversing. Being a man of great humor and fun withal, 
their conversations took a cheerful and jovial turn, and many 
a time Mrs. May would put her head into the study to inquire 
what particular point of theology was the origin of that last 
burst ! 

“At length Mr. May’s place was unexpectedly left vacant 
while he went over to help Mr. Sewall, and he called on Mr. 
Tilden to fill it for him. He was startled, and begged off; but 
Mr. May had been insidiously preparing his mind by leading him 
to assert first very strongly the wrong and harm of societies de- 
pending wholly on the minister, and the duty of other men to 
do just such things: so he went. Mrs. May was very distrustful 
and uneasy, not having half her husband’s cheerful confidence in 
him; but she was altogether charmed and delighted,— first with 
the modest and beautiful apology with which he began, and 
then with the exceeding fervor and beauty of his service. (The 
sermon was one of Dr. N. Parker’s, or Channing’s.) And soon 
after, when he consented to preach his own sermons, his repu- 
tation spread at once all over the county, and it was not long 
before he was regularly employed to preach. Isn’t that a beauti- 
ful way for a man’s vocation to come to him?” 

All the qualities which this letter describes will be recognized 
as highly characteristic of the temper of the man, and of the long 
ministry, covering just fifty years, which has made him affection- 
ately known to so wide a public. He filled his place always with 
a certain modesty and reticence which have kept him, in a degree, 
in the shade compared with some more shining reputations. And, 
indeed, there was no trait in him more marked than the humility 
of spirit, touched with a kindly and cheery temper, that made 
him eager always to see and own the best there was in other men, 
whom he was alike ready to honor as his teachers and to love as 
his brethren. Those lives are very few in which through so long 
a record there is so little to recall not in entire harmony with the 
first and best impression. He died in Milton, on the third day of 
October, at the age of seventy-nine. 
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THE INSTITUTE AT SALEM. 


The late session of the Ministers’ Institute held in Salem (Oc- 
tober 13-15) brought to the front several topics of prime impor- 
tance to the religious student of this day. It was certainly not 
an error, which reversed the customary order and gave the whole 
of the first day to the discussion of the Social question, in a series 
of addresses fully reported in the Christian Register. It was of 
no inferior interest when the next day was given up to exposi- 
tions, of great ability, which helped us understand the newest 
conditions of physiology and biology, under which we must 
study the laws of mental and moral life: indeed, for some of us, 
the occasion culminated in the singularly clear, precise, and in- 
structive exposition given by President Stanley Hall, of the new 
Clark University in Worcester, which told us something of the 
method pursued and the results reached in that admirable school 
of investigation. Technical theology put in but a brief appear- 
ance in comparison: Mr. Calthrop’s masterly statement of the 
points of comparison among the first three Gospels, Professor 
Toy’s exposition of the serpent-myth in Eden, and Mr. Chad- 
wick’s attractive summary of recent theological progress in the 
English-speaking world, were all that appealed especially to the 
professional mind ; while Mr. Tiffany’s brilliant and highly charac- 
teristic discourse on imagination was aimed, as his keen arrows 
generally are, right at the heart of his large audience — the heart 
that can be tickled with humor, stirred by eloquence, or lifted 
into the glow of natural piety. 

We may venture to call it an error in the plan of these meet- 
ings, to crowd so much into the formal and prescriptive part of 
a three days’ session. Surely, more than one poor afternoon, and 
at least one evening, should be left open to such general discus- 
sion as that of Tuesday, or to the social amenities and opportu- 
nities of the occasion. A sequence of twelve general discourses, 
some of them far outrunning their hour,— to say nothing of the 
morning exercises and the routine business,—is what, as Pet 
Marjorie says, “nature itself can’t endure.” A friend from 
whom we have some of these details cannot quite forgive himself 
for going home, well tired out, after Professor Cope’s address of 
Wednesday afternoon, and so failing to hear either of the last 
three exercises above mentioned. And most of us, if fairly faith- 
ful to our duty as members, had to come away without a single rec- 
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ognition of those historic and other interests of the ancient town 
which we had been hospitably invited to inspect. We suspect 
that the Directors are too anxious in their responsibility for each 
and every hour, and need to take to heart the maxim — which 
every such gathering confirms our cheerful confidence in — to 
take no thought what we shall speak, till the time comes for say- 
ing it. Half as many set addresses, and twice as much fraternal 
conference, might perhaps better suit — us, at least, who profess 
to be of the feebler heads. 

We subjoin the following memorial notices adopted by the In- 
stitute, in reference to which Mr. Hale has well said that a re- 
ligious body which can suffer three such losses at once, and still 
stand strong and ready for its work, is in a fair way to live. 


We, the members of the Ministers’ Institute, desire to put upon its 
record the expression of our grateful memory of the-late Rev. Dr. Hedge, 
a man who for two full generations was foremost in representing those 
aims of high scholarship and sacred letters which this institution was 
especially founded to promote; who, by dignity of character and wealth 
of intellectual attainment, did peculiar honor to the profession which it 
is our privilege to have shared with him; who, till disabled by the in- 
firmities of these last years, took a prominent, earnest, and generous 
part in whatever measures might contribute to the advance of religious 
thought, the deepening of our Christian faith, and the interest of our 
fraternal gatherings. 

Some of his best and most characteristic work he has done as a mem- 
ber of this Institute, including his essay on “ Personality,” delivered in 
Springfield in 1877, the paper on “ Christianity and Hellenism,” read at 
Princeton in 1881, and the address on Luther’s career, spoken in Lowell 
in 1883. And we hereby testify our gratitude for his eminent service to 
our religious public, our homage to his rank as a master of thought 
among us, and our pride in the record of a life so long, so honored, and 
so consecrated to the highest aims. 

We desire to remember, also, with words of grateful honor that well- 
beloved servant of man and father in God, William P. Tilden,—a 
preacher whose word came with the power of full conviction of all divine 
realities, and searched and uplifted the hearts of his congregations as 
only that wisdom can which is a loving spirit; a pastor who fulfilled in 
every sense of the expression that office, “the cure of the souls”; a com- 
rade of unfailing kindliness and faithfulness to his brethren in the min- 
istry ; a friend whose presence was a blessing, and whose word was a 
benediction. We are profoundly thankful for the power of the life 
eternal which he manifested, into a larger measure of which his helpful, 
trustful spirit has passed. 
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Mr. Herford, acting in behalf of the Executive Committee of 
the National Conference, submitted the following resolutions rel- 
ative to Justice Miller, formerly president of the Conference, 
which were also adopted by a rising vote: — 


That this meeting of the Ministers’ Institute desires to place on record 
its sense of the loss which our number has sustained in the death of the 
President of our National Conference, Mr. Justice Miller. To his abil- 
ity, integrity, and high gifts in the profession of which he was one of 
the foremost members, the courts and the press of this country have 
borne testimony. It is our special privilege to remember the might and 
dignity of his Christian character and the firm attachment to religious 
truth which made him one of our foremost Unitarian laymen. We 
would express to his family our deep sympathy with them in an affliction 
which is the common loss of our churches. 


CLARK UNIVERSITY. 


We have just spoken of the work done at the new school of 
investigation in Worcester, known as the Clark University. We 
ventured, two or three years ago, in our strong desire that a bet- 
ter training for life should go into our lower educational levels, 
to express a regret that this noble foundation should not take the 
shape of a “people’s university,” including something of the plan 
we lately described in speaking of the “ People’s Palace” in Lon- 
don, and building, perhaps, upon the lines started in the excellent 
technical college already there. We do not abate that wish, 
although, by the courtesy of President Hall, we have come to see 
better something of the uses of the unique and invaluable insti- 
tution which has, in fact, been created by Mr. Clark’s wise mu- 
nificence. The visitor to it is struck by the studied plainness of 
the buildings and grounds, which has given grief, we were told, 
to some inhabitants of that city, who would fain have seen some- 
thing of architectural grandeur and glory. But, seeing in what 
sense the new institution “means business,” he soon comes to ap- 
plaud the severe simplicity which seems not to have wasted a 
dollar or a brick, much less squandered anything of decorative 
art. 

The ordinary equipment of a college is almost wholly lacking 
in the plain but spacious edifice here spoken of. One or two 
lecture-rooms, and a larger hall above for public occasions,— 
almost disdainful in their bare simplicity; but a great many (not 
less than eighty) small apartments serve the purpose of study 
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and investigation, with a library convenient, select, valuable, and 
small. The wealth of the institution consists largely in its in- 
struments of precision, its apparatus for investigation, and its in- 
creasing museum for scientific study. As illustrations of the first 
we may mention the micrometer graduated to the thirty-thou- 
sandth of an inch, with the researches which urge the adoption, 
as a cosmic unit of measure, of a light-wave taken at the calcium- 
line of the spectrum, one fifty-thousandth of an inch in length: 
since the finest of standard measures, however carefully kept at 
a uniform temperature underground (as in Paris), will expand, 
to the jealous eye of modern science, by the mere approach of a 
hand to the box in which they are contained. Most interesting 
of all is the equipment for making and testing the delicate ex- 
periments that deal with the present problems of physiology, 
especially those that show the relations between nerve structure 
and mind or will. Hence a visitor may see, through a glass 
darkly, the wonderfully intricate structure of the cerebral tissue 
and the spinal cord; and examine for himself, on a carefully 
modelled fac-simile, the local defects of structure (due, possibly, 
to lack of nutrition from want of external stimulus) in the 
shapely and well-developed brain of Laura Bridgman — which 
has here been subjected to such scrutiny as no human brain ever 
underwent before. These are incidents and illustrations of the 
kind of work in hand. 

This is not a college in the ordinary sense, having properly 
neither students nor courses of class instruction; but an insti- 
tute for philosophic investigation. Its members are about 
seventy in number, selected “from about nine hundred appli- 
cants for various positions,” each of them being at once learner 
and teacher, so that “not only the information, but the insight, 
criticism, methods and standpoint of each are pooled for the 
edification and stimulation of all.” In order to confine the lines 
of investigation within a practicable field, a group of five closely 
related fundamental sciences is marked out,—namely, mathe- 
matics, physics, chemistry, biology, and psychology,*— any one 


*It will be noted that this is the same group, in the same order of mutual 
dependence, designated by Comte about fifty years ago as the foundation of “ Posi- 
tive Philosophy,’’— omitting (for the present) astronomy, to which, however, a con- 
tribution of great practical value has already been made: “a new method of 
greatly magnifying the;power of telescopes, so that possibly the disks of fixed stars 
may be seen, a method speedily put in operation at the Lick Observatory with the 
largest telescope glass in the world.” 
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of which may be made the basis of a whole school of theoretical 
or practical science. 

It is said to be one of the most important lessons of experi- 
ence, in these last years, that the impulse to general education 
must be given from above and not from below. To see some- 
thing of the detail of work in such an institution as this helps 
one understand what is meant by “the advancement of science ” 
—which has already advanced in every direction quite out of 
sight of most of us. It also shows how that advance, whether 
in the line of theory or practice, depends less and less on 
methods that used to be called philosophical, more and more on 
the accurate study and comparison of facts. Certainly, this 
study is nowhere more needed than in the field of religious 
knowledge; and, as President Hall has reminded us, “nowhere 
is man brought so close to the primitive revelation of God in his 
works” as in those same five fundamental sciences which make 
the province of his own immediate concern. 


A NEW ADVANCE OF THE SALVATION ARMY. 


In a notice now nearly three years ago (February, 1888) of a 
little book called Poverty and the State, we gave the outline of 
a scheme developed by Mr. Herbert V. Mills, by which, as he 
hoped, the hapless army of the unemployed might be drafted 
into ways of decent and self-supporting industry, under public 
discipline and authority. Inquiring at Salem the other day 
about the success or prospects of this scheme, we were told by 
Mr. J. G. Brooks, to whom we go first for light upon these and 
like matters, that practically it is a failure, because those who 
are capable of maintaining themselves do it already, with rela- 
tively few exceptions, while the great mass of the unemployed 
are either physically or morally incapable. Questioning, further, 
what proportion these might bear to the entire population, it 
would appear that they are about one-fiftieth,— that is to say, in 
a crowded city like London: in the country at large, no doubt, 
a very much smaller ratio. It is to this proportion, then, of 
about one in fifty, that the pinch of the “social problem” (so 
called) really applies. 

This proportion of the population would appear to include, 
besides the criminal class, the incurably vicious and the incorri- 
gibly idle,—the classes, that is, whose chief lack is mor1vEr, with 
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the moral stamina that comes from motive. In a strict sense, 
their one great lack is the need of a religion: they are outside 
the circles where religious influence generally penetrates; their 
true complaint, if they could only state it, is that “no man hath 
cared for my soul.” Even if men do care—and there can be 
no doubt that many men do care very much—still they are 
hand-bound and tongue-tied, because there seems no possible 
way of common understanding or approach. It was in this 
great neglected field that the Salvation Army found its proper 
work. Its ways, it is true, have been mostly strange and even 
offensive to us. We will not dwell on them here, except to say 
that once in Toronto, in the public park, where we tried to catch 
something of that message, one of the evangelists was a child of 
eight or ten, who was held up in a strong man’s arms to pipe 
in childish treble the stereotype revivalist’s harangue and appeal, 
—a spectacle far from edifying, we thought, and far more likely 
to make the judicious grieve. And this prejudice was confirmed 
by what we heard of the army-leaders trusting all to pious ex- 
hortation and excitement of nerve,—according to that most 
treacherous maxim of the revivalist, especially among the poor: 
“Take care of their souls, and their bodies will take care of 
themselves.” 

It is said that the wife of “General Booth” —a woman of 
noble heart, whose death lately, after a devoted life, has wrought 
a deeper and more genuine emotion than can often penetrate 
that people who mourned her most nearly — persuaded her hus- 
band slowly and with difficulty of the need for his converts of 
something more than conversion: encouragement and help to 
lead a life of decency and comfort. He has, it appears, laid the 
lesson to heart with characteristic energy; and we find, in the 
Andover Review of this month (November), that he has de- 
veloped under the title “In Darkest England and the Way out” 
a scheme for the redemption of the poor from their worst pov- 
erty, wonderfully like that of our friend Mr. Mills, down to many 
details, of which we will spare the repetition here. The one 
great advance which he has made is that he professes, along with 
the remedy, TO HAVE FOUND THE MOTIVE that may make it 
effectual. He claims to have a Gospel for the wretched and for- 
saken of our modern world; he promises that, with the indis- 
pensable means put in his hands, he will insure the discipline 
and obedience among his followers that will make it a real rem- 
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edy for the curse of pauperism,— on a large scale at once, and in 
increasing measure as time goes on. 

Though the plan needs a large sum of money at starting (a 
hundred thousand pounds), yet this sum is not, we suppose, 
greater than what would be saved to the municipality of London 
in a single year if the plan succeeds. It includes, in its first 
stage, the City Colony, with food and shelter depot, factory, and 
labor bureau; next the Rural Colony, including the farm, the 
farm village, and the industrial (or manufacturing) village — on 
the co-operative or mutually sustaining method explained by 
Mr. Mills; and lastly the Over-Sea Colony, with its bureau 
of emigration and its “Salvation ship,” to be commanded and 
manned only by converted men. We advise all those who can 
to read for themselves the most interesting account furnished to 
the Andover Review by a Resident of Toynbee Hall. In read- 
ing it, they will find themselves dealing no longer with the 
statics, but the dynamics of the subject; no longer with the prob- 
lem, which might well seem hopeless, but with the solution, 
which can only be reached by the method of Faith,—if not this, 
then some other to which this will have shown the way. 


BOOK NOTES. 


Come Forth, by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps and Herbert D. Ward, is a 
novel of the life of Lazarus of Bethany. It is distinguished by a collo- 
quial style which frequently sinks far below the level of the subject, and 
by a plot of the melodramatic order. There is nothing in the book 
which, to our mind, accomplishes the object set forth in the preface,— 
“to make the solemn personality around which the story centres practi- 
cally real to the imagination.” On the contrary, Jesus is made to work 
several miracles not recorded in the Gospels, chiefly to further the love 
affairs of Lazarus. A long-suffering public should decree a separation 
of Mr. and Mrs. Ward in authorship, the results of their collaboration 
in two novels having proved so unworthy of Mrs. Ward’s own reputation. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


The Blind Men and the Devil, by ‘“ Phineas,” is a crude mixture of 
sensational romance and allegory. Where one begins and the other 
leaves off it would be hard to say, and the effort to find out would not 
be profitable. (Lee & Shepard. 50 cts.) 
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The Leading Facts of American History, by D. H. Montgomery, is the 
worthy successor of two similar text-books on English and French his- 
tory. Mr. Montgomery here displays, even more than in the previous 
volumes, his faculty for getting at the heart of his subject. He has 
lighted up the hundred-times-told tale with curious and important 
details in the most familiar passages. He makes the people in each 
period real to us, while the great principles and ideas of our history are 
brought out and illustrated with extreme felicity. We commend Mr. 
Montgomery’s book without reserve as one of the very best short his- 
tories of the United States. (Ginn & Co. $1.10.) 


The Taking of Louisburg, 1745, by Samuel Adams Drake, is an excel- 
lent account of that wonderful achievement of the New England colo- 
nists, which first revealed them to themselves, and was a great factor in 
their subsequent confidence in taking up arms against the mother coun- 
try. (Lee & Shepard. 50 cts.) 


Mr. E. H. Gurney’s Reference Handbook of English History is occu- 
pied with tables of the descent of the kings of England and of the 
English nobility. The latter portion, embracing the larger part of the 
book, will be the most generally valuable, as the matter contained in 
it is not easily accessible to teachers or students of English history. 
(Ginn & Co.) 


In The Nine Worlds, Mary E. Litchfield, has retold, in a style which 
adapts the book to older as well as to younger readers, the chief stories 
in the Norse mythology. The great gain to be made by translating the 
simple language of the Eddas into modern English of the familiar order 
is not obvious; and Miss Litchfield is certainly without excuse in 
adding much from her own imagination, as she says she has done. 
She should seek a more legitimate field for the exercise of her faculty. 
An undesirable confusion of the reader’s mind is likely to result from 
such a method. (Ginn & Co.) 


A Look Upward, by Susie C. Clark, is a book marked by the usual 
rhetoric and logic of the theosophists, Christian scientists, and faith- 
healers, As man, for example, lives in God, “how can a part of God be 
sick?” Argal, there is no such thing as sickness. One is not sur- 
prised to learn that, “in commencing the study of spiritual science, 
all former ideas and methods of study are revolutionized.” (Lee & 
Shepard.) 


Professor D. H. Campbell’s Elements of Structural and Systematic Bot- 
any is a valuable text-book, in which little importance, comparatively, is 
attached to the simple analysis and naming of flowers; and stress is 
laid, where it should be, on acquiring knowledge of plant life. (Ginn 
& Co.) 
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The Elements of Psychology, by Gabriel Compayré, translated by 
W. H. Payne, Ph.D., is a brief manual intended especially for teachers. 
Any work by M. Compayré is sure to be useful to the instructor, but 
we should imagine that few would be content with only the amount of 
matter furnished by this small volume. It is very good, however, as an 
introduction to larger works. (Lee & Shepard.) 
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Vol. 1, New Testament. By James Glenworth Butler, D.D. New York: 
Funk & Wagnalls. 1890. 209 pp. Map. 

The church in the British isles. Sketches of its continuous history 
from the earliest times to the restoration. Lectures delivered in 1889, 
under the auspices of the Church club of New York. New York: E. & 
J. B. Young. 1890. 258 pp. (Five lectures: The Celtic church, by 
William C. Doane, D.D. The Anglo-Saxon church, by Samuel Hart, 
D.D. The Norman period, by Alexander V. G. Allen, D.D. The Refor- 
mation period, by H. T. Kingdon, D.D. The Puritan reaction, by Rev. 
Thomas F, Gailor.) 

Thompson, Hugh Miller. The world and the man. New York: T. 
Whittaker. 1890. 258 pp. (The Baldwin lectures for 1890, delivered 
at the University of Michigan, under the direction of the Protestant 
episcopal church.) 

James, William. The principles of psychology, by William James, 
professor of psychology in Harvard university. In 2 vols. New York : 
H. Holt & Co. 1890. American science series, advanced course. 

Mackenzie, John Stuart. An introduction to social philosophy. Glas- 
gow: J. Maclehose & sons. 1890. 390 pp. (The substance of this 
book was contained in outline in a series of lectures delivered in accord. 
ance with the conditions of the Shaw fellowship, University of Edin- 
burgh, in January, 1889. The matter has been considerably altered 
and enlarged.) 

Carus, Paul. The ethical problem. Three lectures before the Society 
for ethical culture of Chicago in June, 1890. Chicago: Open court pub. 
co. 1890. xv, 90 pp. 
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